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ABSTRACT 

This report not only proposes a method to determine how much 
money is required to give Wisconsin's children an equal opportunity at 
educational proficiency, it also explores ways the money should be 
distributed. The first two chapters summarize the current situation regarding 
school finance and the history of the current fiscal crisis, paying special 
attention to the notion of school finance "adequacy** and outlining its 
emergence in the 1990s as the dominant theme in school-finance litigation 
nationwide. Chapter 3 explains the process used to determine what resources 
are needed to satisfy the educational standards issued in 1998 by the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and describes the use of a 
professional- judgment model to determine necessary resources. Chapter 4 lays 
out in detail the resources needed to reach educational adequacy, including 
core resources, resources for special cases, and resources that go beyond 
traditional public schools. Chapter 5 explores the costs of these resources 
and explains the methodology used to determine costs, as well as the concept 
of a foundation system for distributing funds. The last chapter discusses the 
feasibility of implementing adequacy in Wisconsin and details ways of 
reducing the initial costs of adequacy. Six appendices provide information on 
educational standards, comparative data, and other items of interest. (RJM) 
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“Unquestionably, the cost to fix the system is high. The cost of not 
fixing it will be much higher. Uneducated citizens will extract 
extremely high social costs in the future. As the mechanic on television 
says, ‘You can pay me now or pay me later. 

Wisconsin Supreme Court Justice William A. Bablitch (Vincent v. Voight, 2000) 



PREFACE 



Even in the difficult current fiscal situation - with recession and the post-September 1 1 environment' 
forcing painful choices for Wisconsin state government - it is critical to hold to a long-term vision for 
real investment in the state’s. public school system. Even if in the short run not a single additional penny 
goes into Wisconsin schools, there must be in place a plan for the future, a school-finance system 
containing a long-term commitment to adequate funding for education. Both war and recession are 
temporary, and the economy moves in cycles. But the state's commitment to quality education for all 
children must be neither temporary nor cyclical. Our vision for tomorrow must not be obscured by 
today’s financial problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Wisconsin needs a new way to fund public schools. 

Just one year ago, this was a minority point of view. Now, after an extended period of deepening 
fiscal crisis in public education, it is an idea much more widely embraced, especially by the state’s 
political establishment. 

This report outlines an entirely new way of looking at how to finance the state’s more than 2,000 public 
elementary, middle, and high schools, with their nearly 900,000 students. It is what school-finance 
professionals call an Adequacy Model. 

Most current discussion on school finance reform is motivated by politics, by taxes, and by the deterio- 
rated condition of the state’s balance sheet. Lost in the discussion are genuine educational needs. The 
Adequacy Model, by contrast, is guided by educational needs, rather than by taxes, politics, or the 
cyclical health of the state budget. It takes as a starting point something that should be common sense: 
that a system for funding public schools be based on educational goals and methods. 

The core of this Adequacy analysis is found in a table at the end of Chapter Five, which details estimates of 
adequate funding for each of the 426 school districts in Wisconsin. The real meaning of this report, 
however, is found not in those numbers, but rather in the method used to determine them. More 
precisely, it is the very questions posed at the beginning of the exercise - not the final numerical 
result - that contain the real meaning of “Adequacy” for Wisconsin: What are the goals of educa- 
tion? What resources do schools need so that all students have a chance of achieving those educa- 
tional goals? What staffing, what materials, what curricula, and what management structures are 
required to fulfill the state constitutional requirement that all students have an equal opportunity for a 
successful education? What level of funding is required to provide these resources? 

If the cost of achieving educational standards is too expensive, then either the standards must be 
lowered or a long-term plan adopted for gradually obtaining the needed funds. What should not 
happen is continuing to rhetorically support artificially high standards, while providing inadequate 
funding with no road map for reaching adequate funding in the future. 

The current school finance system dates to the early 1990s, when a Republican governor joined with 
Republican and Democratic legislative leaders to pass its three main elements, designed to restrict the 
growth of property taxes. Even though education is the largest user of state and local taxes, the system 
implemented then was little more than a series of political compromises. It was not a strategic approach 
to education and the long-term economic health of Wisconsin. The crowning piece of legislation - the state’s 
so-called two-thirds funding commitment - was written behind closed doors, without any public 
hearing or review. That short-term political solution has lasted nearly a decade, and is now bursting 
with the pressure of years of simmering problems. 
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The current system sets school spending without regard to educational needs. That’s because the 
revenue-limit system means next year’s spending is based mostly on this year’s, this year’s on last 
year’s, last year’s on the year before that, all emerging from a convoluted thicket of formulas with 1993 
as an arbitrary starting point. 

An Adequacy Model of school finance is designed from the ground up to create real links among 
spending, educational goals, and the resources needed to attain those goals. An Adequacy Model bases 
funding on the expenses for facilities, staffing, materials, equipment, and strategies necessary to meet 
specific academic goals. By contrast, the current system, and most proposed reforms, base funding on 
available revenue, geographic accidents of property wealth, and mere historical precedent. 

An Adequacy Model of funding does not override local control. This report uses a concrete set of 
resources as the basis for calculating costs. But it does not propose that schools be mandated to buy 
exactly those resources. Rather, local districts would receive state funds in the form of block grants, 
and would be free to use the funding as they see fit. 

An Adequacy Model has built-in accountability, because it links funding to student performance. There 
is no statistically significant correlation between current per-pupil spending and student achieve- 
ment, as measured on- the state’s standardized tests. There is, however, a statistically significant 
correlation between spending and achievement, when actual spending is adjusted by the Adequacy 
concepts developed here. 

There is no doubt that improvement in performance is needed. Even though Wisconsin students have 
among the nation’s better scores on the National Assessment of Education Progress tests - the nation’s 
premier achievement scorecard - still less than one in three score as proficient or above. There are 
sizable achievement gaps for students from low-income families and students of color. [NAEP, 2002] 

This is not the first time that an Adequacy Model has been proposed for Wisconsin. Allan Odden, a 
nationally distinguished school finance scholar at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, already made 
such a proposal more than a year ago. In October 2000, Odden made a presentation on "An Adequacy 
Approach to Wisconsin School Finance’’ to the Governor’s Blue-Ribbon Commission on State-Local 
Partnerships for the 21 st Century (commonly known as the Kettl Commission). Odden, a member of 
that commission, urged the group to recommend the state “adopt a school finance system that provides an 
adequate amount of money per pupil,” one that would “teach students to high performance standards” 
and that “holds schools, teachers and students accountable for performance.” [Odden, 2000] 

The Kettl Commission failed to follow Odden’s advice. This report, while differing in many of its details 
from Odden’s approach, nevertheless follows in the spirit of his recommendation. Especially relevant is 
Odden’s hope of converting Wisconsin’s finance system from one hopelessly tangled in fiscal 
formulas to one intimately grounded in educational goals and practices. As Odden expressed it to the 
Kettl Commission, he sought to "reposition school finance from [the] technical arena of formulas to [the] 
supportive center of the education system.” [Odden, 2000] 
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This report proposes a method to determine how much money it will take to give all Wisconsin 
children an equal opportunity at educational proficiency, and how that money should be distributed. It 
does not take up in detail the question of how the money should be raised. 

Chapter One summarizes the current situation regarding school finance in Wisconsin, and the history of 
how we reached the current fiscal crisis. It explains in more detail how structural problems in the 
system stand in the way of educational success. 

Chapter Two elaborates on the notion of school finance Adequacy, and chronicles its emergence in the 
1990s as the dominant theme in school finance litigation nationwide. It explores the recent history of 
school-finance litigation and educational standards in Wisconsin. 

Chapter Three explains the process used to determine what resources are needed to satisfy the educational 
standards issued in 1998 by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. It explores the use of what 
school finance professionals call a professional judgment model to determine necessary resources. 

Chapter Four lays out in detail the resources needed to reach educational Adequacy. Those include 
core resources, needed in all schools; resources for special cases; and resources that go beyond 
traditional public school institutions. Finally, the chapter suggests staffing requirements for model 
elementary, middle and high schools. 

Chapter Five explores the cost of those resources. It explains the methodology used to determine costs 
and the concept of a foundation system for distributing funds. It specifies concrete dollar figures for an 
Adequacy system, and calculates the Adequacy funding levels for every school district in the state. 

Chapter Six discusses the feasibility of implementing Adequacy in Wisconsin. It details ways of initially 
reducing the cost of Adequacy, how Adequacy contributes to accountability, why Adequacy does not 
infringe on local control, and how Adequacy might be funded. 

There are six appendices: 

• Appendix One summarizes the state Department of Public Instruction’s educational standards. 

• Appendix Two presents state and national data on what proportion of Wisconsin students are 
academically proficient. 

• Appendix Three contains results the Institute for Wisconsin’s Future (IWF) survey of principals and teachers. 

• Appendix Four lists participants in IWF’s Adequacy panels. 

• Appendix Five summarizes panelists’ final resource recommendations. 

• Appendix Six lists Internet web links for further reading on Adequacy models of school finance. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The need to reform Wisconsin’s school funding system has emerged as a major issue for 2002 - an 
issue pushed by parents and educators, researched by policy groups, and discussed by interest 
groups across the state. 

In 1998, the Institute for Wisconsin’s Future - a non-profit policy research, education, and advocacy 
organization - launched an effort to develop an alternative funding structure for Wisconsin. The goal 
was a system based not on tax and budget politics but on the learning needs of Wisconsin’s nearly 
900,000 public school students. The Adequacy model resulting from this work links funding to educa- 
tional goals and the resources required to meet those goals. An Adequacy model provides districts the 
funds they need to buy the resources required to meet ambitious student-achievement goals. 

Wisconsin's current school system has evolved from thousands of tiny districts paid for and managed 
by relatively similar rural communities, to a condensed network of 426 districts with diverse populations, 
economies, and disparities in wealth and income. Over fifty years ago, a state aid program was created 
to help offset differences in property wealth that shaped school revenue streams. This aid, however, did 
not significantly lessen the major inequities in the local capacity to fund schools. 

The increasing cost of schools over the past 1 5 years resulted in pressure for local property tax relief. 
The state legislature responded to this pressure by establishing a new system in the 1990s based on 
three components: 

• Limits on annual growth in district revenues and spending, based on budgets from the 1992-’93 
school year; 

• Restrictions on teacher bargaining rights, resulting in a dampening of wage increases; 

• An initial boost in state aid, to hold down local property taxes and give additional resources to 
districts with limited property wealth. 

This nearly decade-old school finance system is in crisis. Educational costs have risen far faster than 
the permissible budget increases under the spending limits. Revenue is proportional to enrollment, 
which is dropping in over half of the state’s districts. State and federal reimbursements for mandated 
programs to serve students with special needs are a dwindling fraction of actual expenses. 

The accumulation of these financial constraints has led to staffing and program cutbacks. The restraint 
in teacher salary increases has caused wage levels to fall below regional and national averages, wors- 
ening the shortage of skilled, experienced personnel. 
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The current system is deficient not only in content but in form. The three-tiered aid structure is so convoluted 
that adjustments are almost impossible without causing unintended and problematic financial side effects. 
In the current structure, there is no relationship between funding levels and educational goals for children. 

Wisconsin’s funding issues mirror similar crises across the United States. Several decades ago, court 
challenges to unequal spending and tax levels originally sought “equity” in school finance systems. 

When that legal strategy failed to achieve its initial promise, however, a new approach to finance reform 
developed which demanded not equity but an “adequate” education for all children. At the same time, 
the national movement for educational standards generated criteria for defining what educational 
outcomes give meaning to the concept of educational Adequacy. 

In Wisconsin, three equity challenges to the school finance system were brought unsuccessfully to the 
state Supreme Court in the past quarter-century. However, the Court’s 2000 decision in the third case 
cited the growing Adequacy movement. For the first time, the Court asserted a sufficiency condition on 
state support for public education: “So long as the legislature is providing sufficient resources so that 
school districts offer students the equal opportunity for a sound basic education as required by the 
constitution, the state school finance system will pass constitutional muster.” [Vincent v. Voight, 2000] 

The state’s Department of Public Instruction, the Legislature, the state Supreme Court, and individual 
school districts have all developed versions of educational standards. Under an Adequacy model, 
standards like these are the basis for developing a funding system. If students are to meet the stan- 
dards, it is critical to determine the staffing, programs, equipment, and strategies necessary for schools 
to be effective. The resulting “basket of goods and services” must be priced to determine the level of 
funding needed to ensure that these resources are available to all schools. 

The methodology for this Adequacy model was originally developed for use in Wyoming by recognized 
school finance scholars James Guthrie, of Vanderbilt University, and Richard Rothstein, of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute. Using the educational standards developed by the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction, a panel of educational experts designed model schools and delineated the staffing, 
programs, and materials needed to operate these schools. A survey based on the resource standards 
outlined by the experts was sent to principals and teachers statewide. Survey results, along with 
information from a national research review, were brought to a second expert panel, which synthesized 
the findings and defined key staffing, programming, and material needs for adequate schools. 

The resource standards established through this method are: 

• Small schools: Elementary schools with a maximum of 350 students, middle schools with a maxi- 
mum of 500, and high schools with a maximum of 800. 

• Small classes: A maximum of 20 students in kindergarten through third grade (15 in high-poverty 
schools), 22 students in fourth and fifth grades, and 25 in sixth through twelfth grades. 

• Broad curriculum: Art, music, foreign language at all grade levels, and advanced courses, including 
Advanced Placement, at all high schools. 
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• Well-trained and compensated staff: Staff development time averaging one period daily for each 
teacher and a staff position to coordinate staff development; an across-the-board wage increase of 
5% for all teachers; and salary incentives to teach in high-poverty and rural schools; 

• Full reimbursement for services for students with disabilities and students with limited-English proficiency. 

• Special resources for low-income children: Tutoring and enrichment programs, summer school, and 
all-day four-year-old kindergarten. 

• Staff support for increased parental involvement. 

• Appropriate technology: Five computer terminals for every 20 students, regularly upgraded. 

Also recommended, but not included in the pricing of this Adequacy model, are additional non-classroom 
services for children in poverty, including pre-kindergarten programs and school-based medical and 
dental health services. 

How much would it cost to ensure every school could meet these Adequacy resource standards? IWF 
contracted with Rothstein to build a model usable for estimating the cost of these necessary resources. 
The resulting model includes adjustment for regional variations in wages, for variations in district structure 
(such as high school-only districts or districts only going through eighth grade), for rural schools, and for 
students from low-income households. Using the model, IWF calculated foundation funding levels for 
an Adequacy system. Under these funding proposals (which do not include capital costs for construction): 

• School districts would receive $8,500 per student, before regional wage and district structure adjustments. 

• Rural districts would receive an additional $700 per student. 

• All districts would receive $3,200 for each low-income student eligible for free meals. 

• Districts would be reimbursed fully for spending on special education programming and English for 
students from immigrant families, based on actual expenditures rather than a fixed per-student amount. 

• Very small rural districts (with less than 1 ,000 students) would receive additional aid. 

• And all districts would receive funds to help them immediately implement some recommendations. 

These funding proposals, when adjusted for regional wage variations and applied to districts using data 
from the 2000-’01 school year, yield a statewide average per pupil expenditure of $1 1 ,1 21 . By comparison, 
the actual statewide average that year was $8,241 . (Both of these figures exclude capital costs.) 

If implemented all at once, this would mean a significant increase in spending. This would involve obvious 
political and fiscal difficulties, which deserve comment. It is probable that the Adequacy structure will 
not be implemented within a single two-year state budget cycle, A viable fiscal plan will require a multi- 
year phase-in. In addition, schools need time to plan for and introduce reforms, to measure progress, 
and to learn from one another. An Adequacy structure can be implemented now, at a modest cost. 
Then, the fully funded model could be implemented overtime, as resources become available. 
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CHAPTER ONE: WHERE WE ARE AND HOW WE GOT HERE 

School Finance History 

The notion that a democracy cannot afford ignorance and that America must educate all of its children 
is imbedded in our philosophy of government. Just as America’s federal system recognized that 
education was a responsibility of the states, so states came to realize that this duty was owed to all 
children. Many states, including Wisconsin, articulated this concept in their constitutions in response to 
the “common school 1 ' movement of the mid-19th century, which argued that democracy would be best 
served by bringing together under one roof students from all classes and ethnic backgrounds. 

“Whether the language of a particular state constitution spoke of a ‘thorough and efficient' education, 
an ‘ample’ education or a ‘sound basic education,’ the common theme. . .is to provide an opportunity 
for an adequate level of education to all students.” [Rebell, 1999] 

When Wisconsin became a state in 1848, a key provision of the constitution was the responsibility to 
establish schools “as nearly uniform as practicable.” [Wisconsin Constitution, Article X, Section 3] 
Thousands of tiny community districts funded and managed schools in an overwhelmingly rural envi- 
ronment, supported by local property taxes. Over time, as commerce, manufacturing, and wealthier 
landowners concentrated in certain areas of the state, the disparity in property wealth resulted in some 
districts paying higher property taxes but generating insufficient revenues to support public schools. In 
1949, the state adopted a system to address property-wealth differences among districts, which 
provided equalization aid to poor districts and flat grants to districts with greater property wealth. 

However, even with this aid, the school-finance system became more inequitable as parts of the state 
saw agricultural and industrial concerns close or move, which reduced the value of property, forcing 
residents to pay higher taxes to maintain even minimal school spending. Meanwhile, the number of 
districts had shrunk, as communities consolidated school systems to save tax money and expand 
educational options. These measures could not compensate for differentials in taxable wealth, how- 
ever, which caused significant per-pupil spending disparities. 

In 1973, the Legislature attempted to pool state tax dollars through a complex system that included so- 
called “negative aids,” which forced property-rich districts to share some of their property-tax revenues 
with property-poor districts. In 1976, the Wisconsin Supreme Court declared the negative-aid provision 
unconstitutional, in the case of Buse v. Smith . Over the next 15 years, the combined impact of severe 
recession in the early 1980s, increasing education costs, and cuts in business property taxes increased 
the property-tax burden on homeowners. 

The outcry for tax relief led the Legislature to adopt two policies in 1993 to hold down increases in 
school spending. One was a revenue limit, which capped the growth of school district revenue collec- 
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tion (and thus spending) unless residents voted in a community referendum to override the cap. The 
revenue limits institutionalized the unequal per-pupil spending then in place and curtailed local school 
board authority to increase local tax rates to meet specific school district needs. 

The second policy was to limit the growth of teacher wages and benefits through the Qualified Eco- 
nomic Offer (QEO) law, whereby district administrators were allowed to avoid both contract arbitration 
and teacher strikes if they offered teachers at least a 3.8% increase in the wage/benefit package. 

As a final step toward providing property-tax relief, the Legislature and governor also agreed to in- 
crease the state's share of funding for public schools. Effective with the 1996- '97 school year, the state 
agreed to provide two-thirds of school costs. Until then, the state share had been approximately 50%. 
(For a review of these developments, along with year-by-year comparisons of state and local funding, 
see [Kava and Merrifield, 2001].) Actually, this two-thirds commitment falls short of providing two-thirds 
of total school spending, for two reasons. For one thing, it is two-thirds of combined state and local 
spending only, ignoring the federal contribution to public schools. For another, included in the state's 
share is $469 million in annual property tax relief - the School Levy Tax Credit - that goes to individual 
taxpayers rather than to schools. If federal funds were included, and the levy credit excluded, the state 
contribution would be much closer to about half of the real spending on schools. 

This two-thirds plan was not a carefully designed, strategic approach to school finance. Rather, it was 
a quickly conceived political deal, taking advantage of a momentary surplus in state revenues. Republican 
Senator Mike Ellis was majority leader in the state Senate, and Democratic Assemblyman Walter 
Kunicki was majority leader in the state Assembly. “The situation came to a head in a storied confer- 
ence committee standoff between Rep. Kunicki and Sen. Ellis, who eventually reached a compromise 
to use the surplus to freeze the school tax levy. They also agreed to put in place a plan that would 
require the state to pick up two-thirds of the costs of public education.” [Talis, 2001] 

It was not a compromise forged in the heat of public discussion. "That decision was made without a 
single public hearing,” Talis noted. “And it cemented the revenue limits and the QEO in place.” Political 
motivations, not educational needs, created the current school-finance system. "A brief examination of 
legislative history makes one point abundantly clear - the system was cobbled together for political 
reasons during a time of near property taxpayer revolt.” 

The two-thirds aid package was designed primarily to reduce local property taxes. The amount of state 
aid to each district varies depending on the district’s level of property wealth and spending. In property- 
poor districts, the state provides a larger percentage of school revenues, to compensate for the smaller 
amount available from property taxes. In districts with more property wealth, the state covers a smaller 
portion of school costs. 
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The current system combines a complicated three-tier state aid structure, revenue limits on school 
districts, and restrictions on bargaining rights for teachers. While it may have slowed the growth of 
school property taxes, it has not significantly lessened district-to-district spending inequalities. Revenue 
limits have created financial havoc for an increasing number of districts, resulting in cuts in staff, 
programming, and maintenance. Restricted bargaining rights have reduced teacher wages (when 
adjusted for inflation) and worsened teacher shortages. 

Moreover, the technical complexity of the state aid system is so extreme that attempts to address 
specific funding problems create statewide ripple effects, often counterintuitive and counterproductive. 
For example, suppose the state increased funding for special education, by increasing the amount of 
money in the fund designated for special education. Under the revenue limit legislation, however, 
increasing that fund would require decreasing the fund used for equalization aid, which goes to districts 
based largely on their property wealth. Changing the amount in that fund, in turn, would require rework- 
ing the threshold amounts for the tiers of equalization funding, and then recalculating how much each 
district gets, based on the new thresholds. That, in turn, would require adjustments in the focal prop- 
erty tax levies in even/ district in the state. After all this is done, there would be no straightforward 
relationship between how much reimbursement a district gets for its special-education expenditures, 
and the net effect of all these adjustments, because equalization aid depends on such factors as 
property-wealth per student and district spending-per- student, neither of which is related to special 
education expenses. 

The Current Fiscal Crisis 

In the 2000-’01 school year, Wisconsin school districts had more than $7.8 billion in revenue, from pre- 
kindergarten through twelfth grade (commonly referred to as the K-12 system). Of the total, 55.3% 
came from state funds, a combination of general state aid (also known as equalization aids) and special 
categorical funding, designed to support programs in special areas. Another 37.2% came from local 
property taxes, which vary in rate from district to district. The federal government contributed 5.0%, 
and other local sources the remaining 2.5%. [Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 2002] 
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How schools are funded 

Fundraising 




Total funding in 2000-’01 — $7.8 billion 

Source: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 



The combination of state aid and local property taxes yields more than 92% of the total funding for the 
K-1 2 system. Though a portion of that is theoretically under the control of local school boards, the 
interplay between state aid and local taxes is so intimate that the entire amount is, for many practical 
purposes, part of a unitary state finance system, Changes in the system must be accomplished at the 
state level. 

The current system has pushed an ever-growing number of school districts into financial distress: 

• Annual spending increases allowed by revenue limits have been too low to cover rising costs for such 
critical items as health insurance for staff, textbooks, 'technology, building maintenance, and utilities 
and fuel. 

• Revenue limits and state aid are based heavily on enrollment. Enrollment is now declining in more 
than half the state’s districts but scattered across grades and schools in a district, preventing sub- 
stantive reductions in operating costs. 

• State and federal reimbursements for special education (education for children with disabilities) fall far 
short of their statutory commitment. The state pays only 32% of the total cost. The gap between spend- 
ing and state aid grew from $325 million in the 1993-’94 school year to $575 million in 2000- , 01 . 
[Benson. 2001] Federal law requires that all students with disabilities be given an appropriate educa- 
tion. As a result, districts must take the money away from regular education programming. 
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Aid for special education 

is not keeping pace with spending 




M Special-ed costs □ State aid 



Source: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 



• State reimbursements' for the costs of programs for students with limited-English proficiency have 
also dropped. Currently, the state funds less than 1 7% of the total expenditures. [Benson, 2001] 
Covering this gap at the district level also depletes money from regular programming. 
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The financial shortfalls resulting from these systemic flaws have forced districts to make serious budget 
cutbacks. The impact of these cuts include larger class sizes; reductions or eliminations of academic, 
athletic, arts, at-risk intervention, extracurricular, and student services programs; outdated books and 
other curriculum materials; inadequate technology; and delayed maintenance. [Institute for Wisconsin’s 
Future, 2001] 

A clear symptom of the inability of school districts to operate within the confines of revenue caps is the 
sharp increase in the number of districts receiving referendum approval from voters to override the 
caps and raise local taxes to generate funding for regular operations. In the 1996-’97 school year, three 
years after the imposition of caps, 21 districts won such authorization. The total grew to 53 by the 
2000-’01 school year and 70 for the 2001 -’02 year. [Schulhofer-Wohl and Rinard, 2001] 

The referendum option is not a solution to the problem of financial shortage. Already-high tax rates in 
some districts, especially poorer districts, make such voter referenda impossible to pass. Moreover, 
even where referendum efforts are successful, the enormous drain of time and energy, by school 
officials and parent volunteers, as well as taxpayer skepticism makes it difficult to repeat the process as 
needs continue to grow beyond allowed revenues. 

The QEO law was designed to keep teacher-wage growth under strict control, and it has succeeded. 
The biggest problem is that while the total wage package, including both benefits and salaries, has 
grown only in the range of 4% annually, the cost of benefits has risen much faster due to the sharp 
growth in health insurance premiums. There is no alternative to paying the much higher insurance 
premiums, which has left little for salary increases. 

From 1990 to 2000, the average starting wage for Wisconsin public school teachers actually declined 
3.8% on a real, inflation-adjusted basis. Meanwhile, average starting teacher salaries in the Great Lakes 
region rose 1 .1%, while the national average climbed 3.7%. By 2000, average starting salaries for 
Wisconsin teachers trailed their regional and national counterparts by 5.1% and 10.4% respectively. 
[Nelson, 2001 ] The decline - both in real dollars and in comparison with other states - makes it more 
difficult for Wisconsin districts to attract new teachers and retain existing teachers, because the lower 
starting salary translates into lower salaries throughout the salary schedule. 
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Starting salaries for teachers 
plummet below nation and region 




HI US gi Wisconsin □ Great Lakes ; 
Source: American Federation of Teachers 



Wisconsin is among the higher spending states, when it comes to public education. Wisconsin is also among 
the better performing states, when it comes to students’ overall performance on national standardized tests. 
Those same national tests, however, make it clear that this is not good enough. Less than one-third of 
Wisconsin’s students score “proficient” or above on the National Assessment of Education Progress 
tests, the most highly regarded national tests. Low-income students and students of color trail other 
students by significant amounts. [NAEP, 2002] See Appendix Two for details on the proficiency of 
Wisconsin students. 



Overall, well under 40% of 
Wisconsin pupils are proficient on 
U.S. tests for basic skills 
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Structural Problems in the Current System 

There are two key structural flaws in the Wisconsin school finance system. 

The linkage among revenue limits, categorical aids, and the convoluted mathematical distribution 
formula for general aid is extraordinarily complicated. Legislators cannot address single components of 
the education finance system without a host of unintended consequences, and taxpayers cannot 
monitor overall costs and benefits. For example, the system was designed to offset the property-tax 
burden in districts with lower property wealth. But if the state increases its aid, local property taxes 
must go up in a ratio of one dollar for every two dollars of state aid. Property-poor districts may have to 
raise taxes in order to get more state aid. 

The current funding system was designed so that the 1992- ’93 school year is the base for revenue-limit 
calculations. Since then, spending limits have been calculated simply by applying adjustment formulas 
to each year’s spending. A number of factors combined to determine the level of district spending in 
1993: district property wealth, voters’ commitment to school spending, and school board decisions to 
defer or to accelerate certain projects - decisions made in ignorance of the fact that the Legislature 
would subsequently make 1993 the basis for spending for years to come. The consequence of this 
system, in which one year’s spending is determined primarily by spending the previous year, is that 
spending has direct ties neither to students’ educational achievement nor to their educational needs. 
The school-finance structure lacks any meaningful connection to the goals or requirements of 
Wisconsin's public education system. 

In short, the Wisconsin’s school finance system is failing. It leaves school districts without sufficient funds 
to properly educate the state’s children, and its structure is too convoluted for piecemeal adjustment. 
The system is adrift, lacking any meaningful connection to the purpose of public education in Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER TWO: AN ADEQUACY SYSTEM OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

From Equity to Adequacy 

During the past thirty years, the history of school finance litigation has featured a major shift - a “seis- 
mic 0 shift, in Lawrence Picus’ term - from a focus on issues of equity to issues of adequacy. [Picus, 
2000) Because the legal underpinnings of Adequacy theory are so important to the development of the 
concept, in Wisconsin as elsewhere, it is important to briefly survey the history of that shift. 

The legal roots of the movement demanding educational equity were imbedded in the historic 1954 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling in Brown v. the Board of Education, rejecting the “separate but equal” doctrine 
of ethnic segregation. Extending the 14th Amendment's equal-protection clause to education, the 
court declared that “education is perhaps the most important function of state and local governments.” 

It was not a giant leap for school finance reform advocates to argue that, if the 14th Amendment 
required equal access to education for minorities, it should do likewise for the predominantly poor 
children living in low property-wealth communities. School funding systems should assure them access 
to the same quality of education enjoyed by children in wealthier school districts. This was precisely the 
argument accepted by the California Supreme Court in Serrano v. Priest (1971), the landmark ruling 
declaring that the state’s property tax-based system violated the U.S. Constitution’s equal-protection 
clause. That finding, however, was overturned by the U.S. Supreme Court in San Antonio independent 
School District v. Rodriguez (1973), which ruled that education was not a fundamental constitutional 
right and that states were free to balance the values of local control and equality of educational resources. 

Just one month after the Rodriguez decision, the New Jersey Supreme Court in Robinson v. Cahill 
(1973) found that wide disparities in school districts’ spending caused by differences in their property 
wealth violated the New Jersey Constitution, based on the constitutional mandate that the state 
maintain a “thorough and efficient” system of education. This case opened the door to legal action ■ 
nationally, and in the years since then, constitutional challenges to state educational systems have 
been launched in at least 44 states. [Rebell, 2001) 

The pinnacle of this equity approach may have been reached in California, where the thrust of the 
Serrano case was reaffirmed, this time based on the state rather than federal constitution. A California 
trial judge held that district disparities in spending (for all but special-needs programs) must be less 
than $100 per pupil. Unfortunately, however, the result of this approach was that California achieved 
equality in spending simply by lowering school spending. A state that had once ranked 5th among 
states in per-pupil spending dropped to 42nd. [Rebell, 1999) 

Gradually, the approach to educational reform based simply on equalizing each school district’s taxing 
and spending came to be seen as problematic. It generated political resistance to court orders from 
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politicians whose districts stood to lose money, and it didn’t guarantee all students an equal educa- 
tional opportunity anyway, given that different levels of funding might be needed to equally educate 
students with pre-existing educational or socio-economic handicaps. 

By the late 1980s, plaintiffs arguing for reform had begun to switch strategies, demanding not fiscal 
equity, but an adequate education for all. The breakthrough case for the legal theory of adequacy came 
in 1989 from the Kentucky Supreme Court, in Rose v. Council for Better Education . 

The Kentucky court declared the state system of education unconstitutional and ordered the Legisla- 
ture to redesign everything - not just the funding system - that stood in the way of achieving adequacy. 
The Kentucky court offered a detailed list of the components that it said would make up an “efficient" 
education, including: "sufficient oral and written communication skills," “sufficient knowledge of eco- 
nomic, social and political systems,” “sufficient understanding of governmental processes,” “sufficient 
self-knowledge and knowledge of his or her mental and physical wellness,” “sufficient grounding in the 
arts," and “sufficient training in either academic or vocational fields so as to enable each child” to 
pursue a career. [Rebell, 2001] 

The legal developments in themselves were important in starting the movement to replace the goal of 
equity with that of Adequacy. However, what ultimately gave Adequacy such power as an idea was the 
birth of the national movement for standards in public education. 

Responding to warnings of national education commissions and reports like “A Nation at Risk," pro- 
duced by the 1986 National Governors’ Conference, chaired by Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton, states 
began to formulate and legislate new standards for schools. They rejected the emphasis on the then- 
current approach to standardized tests, which assumed that inequity was inevitable. Instead, they 
focused on standards of competency - rather than comparisons among students - in the expectation 
that all (or almost all) students can and should meet a certain standard of competency. Standards- 
based reform gave substantive content to the previously vague notion of adequacy. 

The replacement of equity by Adequacy as a goal promised many advantages. For one thing, Ad- 
equacy is more of an absolute measure than a relative one. “Adequacy focuses on providing sufficient 
and absolute levels of funding to enable all children to achieve at high levels. This differs from equity, 
which concentrates on relative levels of distribution of funds,” [Picus, 2000] 

Consequently, implementing Adequacy "should also produce gains in fiscal equity because in most 
states it requires a ‘leveling up’ of low-spending districts,” rather than the leveling down that occurred 
in California. [Odden, 2001] As courts in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio, West Virginia, Wyoming and 
elsewhere noted, an equal amount of too little is still not enough. 
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Furthermore, at least in theory, Adequacy "promises to shift the nature of finance decision-making, 
from a process often dominated by political bargaining over how to distribute available funds to one 
focused on what the education system should accomplish and what educational opportunities students 
must be given to meet these objectives." [Hansen, 2001 ] 

The Adequacy approach has reached a level of acceptance nationally. In 1998, the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislatures endorsed it. "We recommend that state policymakers and courts apply the 
test of ‘adequacy 1 as a primary criterion in examining the effectiveness of any existing or proposed 
state school finance system." [National Council of State Legislatures, 1998] 

Adequacy and the Wisconsin Supreme Court 

Wisconsin has been an exception to the growing legal power of Adequacy in the 1990s. Twice the 
state's system had been tested on equity grounds in the Wisconsin Supreme Court, and both times the 
system survived by the narrowest of margins, 4-3. The first was the case of Buse v. Smith, decided in 
1976. The second was Kukor v. Grover , decided in 1989. 

In the late 1990s, a third case moved through the court system, Vincent v. Voight. The plaintiffs in 
Vincent argued that the school finance system was illegal “because it fails to equalize access to finan- 
cial resources among school districts." [Vincent v. Voight, 2000] In other words, the case was brought 
as a traditional equity lawsuit, arguing that inequality in property wealth among districts led to inequality 
in school resources. 

The Vincent case was decided in July 2000, when the Supreme Court, again by a 4-3 decision, upheld 
the constitutionality of Wisconsin's system of school finance. The court ruled that the changes made by 
the Legislature in the mid-'90s - including revenue limits, the QEO, and the two-thirds commitment - 
had created a school finance system that "more effectively equalizes the tax base among districts than 
the system in place at the time Kukor was decided." With the Vincent case, then, for the third time in 
three tries, an equity challenge to Wisconsin's finance system had failed. 

However, the Court did not stop with a simple affirmation of the existing system. Instead, it took the 
remarkable step of adding several paragraphs to its decision, using the unusual technique of a different 4-3 
majority for the additional paragraphs, which explicitly addressed the Adequacy approach to school finance. 

"Courts have turned toward adequacy as an alternative way to analyze school finance systems be- 
cause the previous decisions centered on equality have not lessened the disparity between school 
districts," the Court wrote. [Paragraph 49] "Under the adequacy system, a state generally lists the types 
of knowledge that a child should possess to guide a legislature in fulfilling its constitutional obligations." 
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The most important part of the Court's Adequacy sections was its articulation of an Adequacy standard 
for Wisconsin: "We further hold that Wisconsin students have a fundamental right to an equal opportu- 
nity for a sound basic education. An equal opportunity for a sound basic education is one that will 
equip students for their roles as citizens and enable them to succeed economically and personally.” 
[Paragraph 3, repeated at paragraphs 51 and 87] 

Furthermore, the Court explicitly stated that equality of spending on students is not a goal of a finance 
system, because students with different needs and different backgrounds may need different kinds of 
educational support. Instead, the goal is how students perform. Quoting Peter Enrich, the Court wrote: 
“The objective is to adopt a standard that will ‘equalize outcomes, not merely inputs.’ " [Paragraph 53] 

The Court further emphasized that in order to determine whether Wisconsin’s system met the Ad- 
equacy test, the crucial steps would be to examine the education received by three categories of 
students with special needs: "disabled students, economically disadvantaged students, and students 
with limited English language skills.” [Paragraphs 3, 51, and 87] 

Wisconsin, then, is left with a somewhat ambiguous legal situation regarding an Adequacy approach to 
education. On the one hand, the current system has clearly been judged constitutional, having with- 
stood three significant challenges over more than twenty years. On the other hand, the most recent 
case prompted a decision that both articulated an Adequacy standard and suggested that Adequacy 
would be the basis for deciding future school finance cases. The Court wrote: "So long as the legisla- 
ture is providing sufficient resources so that school districts offer students the equal opportunity for a 
sound basic education as required by the constitution, the state school finance system will pass 
constitutional muster." [Paragraphs 3, 51 , and 87] 

The Court noted that the Legislature "has articulated a standard for equal opportunity for a sound basic 
education." While not passing judgment on the Legislature’s standard, the Court summarized it “as the 
opportunity for students to be proficient in mathematics, science, reading and writing, geography, and 
history, and for them to receive instruction in the arts and music, vocational training, social sciences, 
health, physical education and foreign language, in accordance with their age and aptitude." [Paragraph 3] 

Standards and an Adequacy Approach to School Finance 

Wisconsin has no shortage of academic standards. The Supreme Court standards, set out in the 
Vincent decision, are one set among many. In 1998, the state's Department of Public Instruction set 
learning goals in eighteen areas, including mathematics, science, history, language, physical education, 
and the cultural arts. The full statement of standards is compendious and specific. For example, this is 
Standard A. 12.2, from the twelfth-grade reading requirements: “Draw on a broad base of knowledge 
about the universal themes of literature such as initiation, love and duty, heroism, illusion and reality, 
salvation, death and rebirth, and explain how these themes are developed in a particular work of 
literature." [See Appendix One for a full summary of the standards.] 
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The standards from the Department of Public Instruction are voluntary, but districts are required to 
have some set of standards, one that at least satisfies the legislative test of proficiency. The Legislature 
spelled out a performance standard, articulated by the Supreme Court in Vincent, as requiring schools 
to offer “the opportunity for students to be proficient in mathematics, science, reading and writing, 
geography, and history.” 

An Adequacy system of finance is designed to make these standards an integral part of the finance 
system. The state must determine the resources needed in schools to ensure students an equal 
opportunity to meet these standards and the level of funding required for schools to secure and 
maintain these resources. 

Adequacy should not be confused with equality. Some students - those with special needs, including 
students with disabilities, with limited English, and students from low-income households - may require 
more resources in order to meet proficiency standards. Therefore, districts with differing proportions of 
students with special needs will have differing Adequacy requirements. 

Further, in an Adequacy approach, the amount of funding deemed sufficient is only a floor, not a 
ceiling, on the amount of money districts can spend. Districts can opt to spend more than the amount 
defined as sufficient. 

An Adequacy approach to school finance thus establishes a sequence of steps to be taken in deter- 
mining the level of school funding: 

1. Standards are set. 

2. It is determined what resources are needed for schools to meet those standards. 

3. The resources are priced, to determine the necessary level of spending. 

4. If the required level of spending is too high to be affordable, then: 

a. It is necessary to return to the original standards (Step 1) and modify them, so that the 
resources needed to satisfy the standards are affordable; 

b. Alternatively, a gradual phase-in process must be established to adjust the level of spending, 
over time, to support an adequate level of resources. 
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CHAPTER THREE: THE PROCESS FOR DETERMINING ADEQUATE RESOURCES 



The Method 

This Adequacy program was developed using methodology pioneered by James Guthrie and Richard 
Rothstein, school finance scholars at Vanderbilt University and the Economic Policy Institute, respec- 
tively. Their methodology was used most recently in Wyoming, following a 1995 decision by the state 
supreme court, in Campbell County School District vs. State of Wyoming, that the school finance 
system was unconstitutional and needed to be replaced by one providing every student with resources 
sufficient for a “proper education.” The Guthrie/Roth stein approach was developed for the Wyoming 
Legislature. Their approach was judged by the Wyoming Supreme Court to be “capable of supporting 
a constitutional school finance system.” [Campbell County School District vs. State of Wyoming, 2001] 

School finance scholars recognize several methods “to determine the cost of an adequate educational 
program.” [Picus, 2000] Picus’ delineation of three methodologies is similar to that of other experts. He 
describes them this way: 

• The cost-function model uses complex statistical analysis (econometrics) to determine the inputs 
needed to reach a given level of student outcomes, based on existing data on spending, student 
achievement, and student-body characteristics. 

• The observational method, sometimes called the model-district method, uses individual school 
districts that meet previously identified outcome levels, assuming that relatively high-performing but 
otherwise somewhat typical districts can be used as a model for adequate spending. 

• The professional judgment model, sometimes called the resource-cost or market-basket method, 
relies on the judgment of education professionals to create an instructional model - designed so 
students will meet designated standards - for which the costs can be estimated. 

The cost-function model is mathematically complex and involves various simplifying assumptions. The 
observational model can involve difficult, sometimes controversial assumptions about which districts 
are selected as the basis for costs. 

The Institute for Wisconsin’s Future used the professional judgment model as implemented by Guthrie 
and Rothstein. “Teams of educators are brought together to define the components needed to estab- 
lish a prototype school that, in their opinion, will have enough resources to enable a specified percent- 
age of students to meet established standards. The cost of those resources is then estimated to 
ascertain an adequate level of funding.” [Picus, 2000] 
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The process used for this report, then, employed expert panels of education specialists to define resource 
components needed to attain Wisconsin educational standards. The process involved multiple steps: 

• Preliminary research to set the planning groundwork; 

• Selection of the expert panels; 

• Specialist assessment of necessary resource components; 

• A statewide survey of educators on the resource components selected; 

• A synthesis of information by state and national experts defining the key staffing, program, and 
equipment requirements for quality schools; 

• A cost analysis of the designated components. 

The Process 

The process began with an initial review of educational research literature on the resources and strategies 
most likely to yield educational gains. Through this research, it was determined that the resource categories 
to be examined would be school size, class size, curriculum, educational materials, technology, and services. 

With advice from Guthrie, along with John Augenblick and John Myers, whose Denver, Colorado- 
based consulting firm is a national leader in school finance studies, IWF selected members for the panel 
of experts. Panel members were selected to satisfy three criteria: academic expertise in designated 
areas of curriculum, leadership in educational organizations, and breadth of knowledge of elementary, 
middle and secondary school operations in urban, rural and suburban districts. Forty-five people 
participated in the preliminary planning process, including academics, principals of successful schools, 
teachers active in curriculum development, and national experts in education planning. Teachers came 
from a range of subject areas to ensure appropriate attention to various skill and knowledge goals. [A 
list of panel members is included in Appendix Four.] 

The first formal expert panel session, in December 1998, developed preliminary recommendations on 
the resources needed for model school programs. Panel members were provided with extensive 
materials before the meeting, which summarized previous research, outlined the conceptual goals, and 
described the planning process. The academic standards used were the Wisconsin Model Academic 
Standards, produced in 1 998 by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. A summary of those 
standards, as presented to the panelists, is found in Appendix One. 

Using the Wisconsin Model Academic Standards, best-practice research, and their own areas of 
expertise, the panels identified essential instructional and operating system components of model 
school programs at the elementary, middle and high school levels. Key components of the resource 
standards included teaching staff, curriculum, technology, equipment and materials, administration, 
and special sen/ices. There was a strong effort to ensure that the models remained pragmatic and 
focused on meeting a high minimum standard, rather than a utopian vision. 
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The Public Policy Forum, a well-established non-partisan, non-profit Milwaukee research organization, 
then conducted a survey of all Wisconsin public school principals and a random sample of public 
school teachers. The purpose of the survey was to determine what staffing, technology, curriculum, 
and equipment resources educators viewed as necessary to meet Wisconsin’s educational standards. 
Completed surveys were received from 396 principals and 767 teachers. This amounts to an overall 
response rate of 25% among principals and 17% among teachers, in the typical range for mailed, self- 
administered survey questionnaires. 

Principals and teachers agreed that small classes and small schools were necessary for effective 
educational environments, views consistent with research on smaller class and school size. The 
judgments regarding appropriate and optimal class sizes were similar across urban, rural, and suburban 
districts and were consistent, regardless of the conditions prevailing in the schools in which they work. 
There was less consistency in views regarding school size. Nonetheless, almost all of the respondents 
indicated that student achievement would be improved if Wisconsin’s schools were smaller than those 
in which they currently work. 

The classroom resource that was most likely to be rated as “very important" was computer access. 
There was also general agreement that textbooks should be replaced every five years. 

Over 90% of the respondents in both principal and teacher groups agreed on the need at the high 
school level for language arts electives, classes in music performance and fine arts (painting, drawing, 
and sculpture), and industrial arts or vocational education. Over 80% of both groups agreed upon the 
need for third- and fourth-year classes in a foreign language, and advanced placement courses in the 
core subject areas of science, social studies, English, and math. Over 90% of educators felt that music 
performance and fine arts classes should be available in middle schools and elementary schools. 

Teachers were asked to estimate both the number of hours they currently spend and the number of hours 
they need to spend each semester improving their technical skills, learning and implementing new 
curriculum, and coordinating their activities with other teachers. The responses show that teachers spend, 
on average, 28 hours per semester on these activities, and estimate they need to spend 58 hours. 
[Survey details are found in Appendix Three.] 

In May 1999, fifty educators reconvened. The group included members of the initial panels as well as 
additional experts, especially in special education. The second meeting used the preliminary recom- 
mendations, survey data, and new research to finalize resource recommendations. Final recommenda- 
tions are found in Appendix Five. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: ADEQUATE RESOURCES TO MEET WISCONSIN STANDARDS 

Introduction 

The specification of resources for adequate schools is divided into three parts. The first lays out Core 
Resources, those needed for every school (along with special resources for rural schools). These 
include the need for small schools, small classes, broad curriculum, well-trained and well-compensated 
teachers, appropriate technology, and special supplemental funding for rural schools. 

The second part describes resource needs for students with special needs: students with disabilities, 
students with limited-English proficiency, and students from low-income households. For special 
education and English-as-a-Second-Language programs, this means full reimbursement to districts. 

For students from poor households, this means wage supplements for teachers and other professional 
staff, summer school, and extra tutoring. 

The third part details overall staffing requirements for the prototype schools - that is, for schools 
meeting the adequacy resource needs elaborated in the first two parts. 



I: Core Resources 
A. Small Schools 

Recommendation: 350 students maximum for elementary school, 500 maximum for middle school 
and 600-1 ,000 maximum for high school. Abundant evidence shows that smaller schools have higher 
student achievement, extracurricular participation and attendance; less misbehavior; and greater 
satisfaction for teachers and administrators. Researchers have found that small schools foster positive 
attitudes among students, teachers, and parents; more parent involvement; and more openness to 
educational innovation. 

Why create small schools? asks Patricia Wasley in her recent report on Chicago’s experience. Her 
answer: “To create small, intimate learning communities... To reduce the isolation that too often seeds 
alienation and violence. ..To reduce the devastating discrepancies in achievement... And to encourage 
teachers to use their intelligence and their experience to help students succeed." [Wasley, 2001] 

Small schools come in a variety of shapes and sizes. Some are freestanding and some are schools- 
within-a-school. Research confirms what most parents know intuitively: Smaller schools are more 
productive because students feel less alienated and more connected to caring adults. Teachers feel 
that they have more opportunity to teach effectively and to know and support their students. 
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Wasley’s recent Bank Street College study of small schools in Chicago found “that students’ attach- 
ment, persistence, and performance are all stronger in the small schools.” Students in Chicago’s small 
schools had better attendance rates; significantly lower dropout rates; higher grade-point averages; 
fewer failed courses; stronger achievement test scores; and fewer elementary students repeating a 
grade. [Wasley, 2001] 

Similar results were obtained by a University of Minnesota study of schools in 12 states. “Smaller 
schools, on average, can provide a safer place for students; a more positive, challenging environment; 
higher achievement; higher graduation rates; fewer discipline problems; and much greater satisfaction 
for families, students, and teachers.” [Nathan, 2001] 

Chicago and Baltimore recently announced plans to restructure high schools by creating smaller 
schools within their systems. The Chicago initiative will use $18 million to close four to six large high 
schools and reopen them with two or more schools within the same building. [Quintanilla, 2001] In 
Baltimore, a $55 million, five-year program will break apart large schools into smaller schools-within- 
schools and open up to eight brand new small high schools. [Bowie, 2001] 

While the call for small schools is heard with increasing frequency in the nation’s cities and suburbs, 
where large schools dominate, many rural communities are being forced to defend against attempts at 
forced mergers. The recommendations above for small-school maximum sizes should be not be 
viewed as supporting the forced merger of even smaller rural schools. Indeed, rural schools, because 
they will often be smaller than urban schools, may have additional administrative costs. 

The move toward building bigger schools began as early as the 1920s in America, but sped up after 
the Soviets launched Sputnik in 1957. Former Harvard President James B. Conant’s best-selling 1959 
book, The American High School Today , blamed America’s besting in space by the Russians on poor 
science instruction. He called for the consolidation of schools into units big enough to offer specialized 
instruction in math, science, and foreign languages. 

Conant actually recommended high schools of about 750 students, but his book somehow became a 
justification for gargantuan buildings. After 1960, the average size of schools tripled, with many inner- 
city schools ballooning to 3,000 students. 

In Wisconsin in 2000, according to Education Week, 57% of Wisconsin students were in high schools 
with more than 900 students, 56% in middle schools of more than 600, and 68% of students in 
elementary schools of more than 350 students. [Education Week, 2000] 

What number of students does it take to qualify as a “small" school? The numbers in our recommenda- 
tion are based on a variety of suggested figures. For example, Florida recently adopted legislation 
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setting 900 as the upper limit for new high schools, 700 for new middle schools, and 500 for new 
elementary schools. [Rural Trust, 2000] Richard Riley, former Secretary of Education, has suggested 
600 as the upper limit for all schools. [Riley, 1999] 

Students, teachers, and parents at such schools, noted researcher Kathleen Cotton, “come to know 
and care about one another to a greater degree." In 1996, Cotton reviewed 103 studies on small versus 
large schools and found significant benefits for small schools. Her conclusions have been re-affirmed 
by various studies since then. Cotton reported that 22 studies that measured student achievement 
typically found better results at small schools. Not one study found large schools superior. The difference 
in achievement was even greater for students from a low socio-economic background. [Cotton, 1996] 

Lee and Smith analyzed data on 789 high schools from the National Educational Longitudinal Study 
and found that “large 'schools are quite problematic environments for learning." [Lee and Smith, 1996] 
Howley and Bickel examined data for 13,600 schools in 2,290 districts in Georgia, Montana, Ohio, and 
Texas. The researchers found remarkably consistent results (for instance, on 27 of 29 test scores in Georgia) 
and a remarkable payoff for low socio-economic status students in small schools. [Howley and Bickel, 1999] 

The small-school environment has a humanizing effect. In small schools, Cotton notes, "everyone is 
needed to populate teams, offices and clubs; thus, even shy and less-able students are encouraged to 
participate and made to feel they belong. As schools grow larger... a twenty-fold increase in population 
produces only a five-fold increase in participation opportunities.” [Cotton, 1996] 

Walberg and Fowler have found that big schools are actually less cost-effective per dollar in producing 
student achievement. [Walberg and Fowler, 1997] Stiefe! studied 133 New York high schools and 
found that because big schools had a dropout rate 250% higher than small schools, the small high 
schools actually cost 17% less per graduating student. [Stiefel, 1998] 

B. Small Classes 

Recommendation: Classes with a maximum of 15 students for kindergarten through third grade in 
schools where at least 30% of the students are eligible for free lunch, and 20 students otherwise; a 
maximum of 22 students for fourth and fifth grades; and a maximum of 25 students in sixth grade and 
above. Studies on programs such as Wisconsin's SAGE program (Student Achievement Guarantee in 
Education), the STAR program in Tennessee (Student/Teacher Achievement Ratio), and others show 
the payoff for small elementary classes. Research shows that small classes can also reduce the 
achievement gap between students of color and others. 

Smaller classes are a strong favorite among parents, leading to significant political support for such 
projects as Wisconsin’s SAGE, which provides state aid to reduce the size of kindergarten through 
third-grade classes to fifteen, in schools with large numbers of children from low-income households. In 
addition, there is a significant body of evidence that smaller classes are effective, especially at the 
earliest grades, for low-income students. 
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By the mid-1980s, there was already enough evidence of the benefits of smaller classes to set in 
motion several large-scale projects and one closely watched experiment. Indiana, Texas, Tennessee, 
California, and Wisconsin all engaged in class-size reduction programs. [Finn and Achilles, 1999; 
Robinson, 1990] 

The most significant for its impact on policy nationwide was Tennessee's STAR project. This was a 
longitudinal study of more than 1 1 ,000 students, and gave Tennessee’s state government convincing 
data to support class-size reductions statewide. At each grade level kindergarten through third grade, 
the STAR project used controlled studies to determine where classes of 13 to 17 students made a 
difference in performance, compared with classes of 22 or more. The STAR results were that students 
in small classes outperformed students in larger classes on every test administered. The benefits were 
greater for students of color and those in inner-city schools than for white students or those outside 
urban areas. In addition, students in small classes at the earlier grades performed better in subsequent 
grades, and were more likely to graduate from high school and take college admission tests. [Finn, 
Gerber, Achilles, and Boyd-Zaharias, 2001; Krueger and Whitmore, 2001] 

Wisconsin’s SAGE program was not an experiment, as was STAR, but rather a reform whose effective- 
ness was presumed. The program is targeted at schools with 30% or more students below the poverty 
line, in districts with at least one school with 50% or more of children living in poverty. The positive 
effect of small classes, especially for students of color, reproduces the results from Tennessee’s STAR 
project. [Molnarand colleagues, 1999 and 2000] 

The benefit for students of color is an especially important conclusion of the Tennessee and Wisconsin 
projects. “Both the STAR and SAGE studies report considerably higher achievement differences of 
smaller classes for minority students than for white students.” [Witte, 1 999] Even researchers strongly 
critical of sweeping class-size reduction programs acknowledge the benefit of smaller classes for the 
youngest African-American students. “African-American students are, on average, doing better in 
smaller classes, while all other students from all other ethnic groups seem to have a negligible achieve- 
ment effect from being in smaller classes.’’ [Hruz, 2000] 

The U.S. Department of Education’s review concluded that “a consensus of research indicates that 
class size reduction in the early grades leads to higher student achievement. Researchers are more 
cautious about the question of the positive effects of class-size reduction in fourth through twelfth 
grades. The significant effects of class size reduction on student achievement appear when class size 
is reduced to a point somewhere between 15 and 20 students, and continue to increase as class size 
approaches the situation of a 1 -to-1 tutorial.” [U.S. Department of Education, 2000] Thus, while a 
general reduction in class size is recommended, the focus should be on the earliest grades. 
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C. Broad Curriculum 

Recommendation: In addition to the basic curriculum, art, music, and foreign language instruction 
should be offered at all levels of education, and Advanced Placement in all high schools. Besides the benefit 
of learning a second language itself, and the broadened cultural outlook it promotes, research suggests 
that the instruction enhances a student’s memory and listening skills, cognitive thinking, and overall 
verbal achievement level. The stimulation and emotional/intellectual connections offered by arts instruction 
have a wide-ranging impact, from higher overall achievement and attendance to more creativity. 

The movement of states to create higher standards has led, in some states, to a greater emphasis on 
“the basics,” such as English, mathematics, and science, at the expense of art, music and foreign 
language. However, most educators and parents recognize that these so-called frills are an essential 
part of a basic education. IWF's survey of state teachers and principals found that the vast majority 
favored music, art, and foreign language instruction at every educational level. 

Wisconsin’s model academic standards reflect this consensus, and call for such instruction in elemen- 
tary, middle and high school levels. Many Wisconsin schools, however, do not offer this instruction. 

Research shows a wide range of benefits associated with the early study of foreign language. Students 
who study a second language are better able to see patterns in language [Mead, 1983]; have improved 
memory and listening skills [Curtain, 1990]; and enhanced creativity and cognitive thinking. [Hamayan, 
2001; Foster and Reeves, 1989; Landry, 1974; Kessler and Quinn, 1980] 

The logic of starting foreign language instruction in elementary grades is that it gives students more 
time to learn the language and reap the benefits of this knowledge. Younger pupils are better mimics, 
tend to be less afraid to make mistakes, and end up having better pronunciation. 

The benefits of early instruction in art and music are compelling. As the Wisconsin Model Academic 
Standards note, “students deprived of sensory stimulation such as that provided by music have been 
likened by educational researchers to youths who have sustained a degree of brain damage... Research 
has shown that the mind must have rich sensory experiences if it is to develop to its highest potential.” 

The arts provide a kind of developmental pathway for young learners, creating a connection between 
the emotions and the intellect, the mind and the body. In part because of their connection to students’ 
emotions, “The arts engender enthusiasm and motivation for learning” and “can encourage higher 
attendance and decrease drop-out rates," the President’s Commission on the Arts and Humanities 
(1996) noted. The Commission also reported that students receiving instruction in the arts score higher 
than other students in history and writing, reading, and mathematics. 
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Students in arts programs are eight times more likely to win a community service award, four times 
more likely to win an award for writing an essay or poem, three times more likely to participate in a 
science or math fair, twice as likely to win an award for academic achievement, and one-third more 
likely to be planning a post-secondary education. [Heath and Roach, 1998] 

D. Well-trained and Compensated Staff 

Recommendation: Staff development time at the rate of an average of one class period per day for 
each teacher, and the appointment of a staff development coordinator to assure a systematic ap- 
proach to in-service training. Research shows that teacher quality has a marked impact on student 
achievement, and that staff development, if properly structured, can improve a teacher's effectiveness. 
Studies also show that educational improvements, from adding computers to decreasing class size, will 
not be as successful without trained teachers to adapt their instructional methods accordingly. Schools 
need staff development coordinators to oversee the creation of well-structured professional programs. 
Also, released-time for teachers is required, which may require teacher aides to handle some duties to 
free teachers for in-service training. 

Recommendation: An across-the-board wage increase of 5% for all teachers in Wisconsin, to compensate 
for the systematic impact of the Qualified Economic Offer law. The ability to attract and to retain 
qualified teachers is related to wage levels, and the impact of the QEO caused both average starting 
salaries and average salaries overall for Wisconsin teachers to fall in relation to those of neighboring 
states and the nation as a whole. At the same time, districts should be encouraged to explore alterna- 
tive compensation mechanisms, that might. provide both opportunities for increased compensation for 
advanced teachers, and greater correlations between pay and accomplished teaching performance. 

1 . Staff Development. While much of the difference in teacher quality is accounted for by college 
training and years of experience, there is considerable evidence that staff development can be a 
significant factor in improving performance. Joyce and Showers’ review of 200 studies of staff develop- 
ment concluded: “Teachers are wonderful learners. Nearly all teachers can acquire new skills that ‘fine 
tune’ their competence. They can also learn a considerable repertoire of teaching strategies that are 
new to them." [Joyce and Showers, 1980] 

Research has shown that staff development is the key to the successful implementation of any effective 
schools project. That’s true for computer-assisted instruction, as discussed earlier. Similarly, reductions 
in class size are more likely to have an impact if teachers modify their instructional strategies. [Seaburn 
and Sudlow, 1987]. 

IWF’s survey found that teachers spend about 28 hours a semester on staff development, but estimate 
they need to spend 58 hours a semester. “In contrast to their counterparts in many European and 
Asian countries, most U.S. teachers have almost no regularly scheduled time to consult together or to 
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learn about new teaching strategies," the National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future 
(1996) concluded. The commission noted that U.S. school districts spend less than 1% of their re- 
sources on staff development, far less than the 8%-10% invested by most corporations and many 
school systems in other countries. 

Lawrence Gordon’s review of 97 studies (1974), Joyce & Showers’ analysis of 200 studies (1980), and 
considerable other research suggests that certain elements are common to successful staff develop- 
ment programs: 

• The principal must participate in developing and overseeing the program. 

• Teachers must be involved in planning the program. In short, as Weathersby and Harkreader note 
(1999), collaborative planning is most successful, rather than a "top-down” (principal-dictated) or 
“grass-roots” (teacher-controlled) program. 

• The structure should include the presentation of a new theory or theories with modeling/demonstra- 
tion of its application. 

• Teachers need low-risk practice: a chance to practice the new approach, perhaps with coaching, or 
with peer review. “Teachers learn the knowledge and concepts they are taught and can generally 
demonstrate new skills and strategies if provided opportunities for ... modeling, practice or feed- 
back." [Joyce and Showers, 1980] 

• “Regular and consistent feedback is probably necessary if people are to make changes and maintain 
those changes.” [Joyce and Showers, 1980] 

• The program should be ongoing rather than a “one-shot dog-and-pony show" as Halsted (1980) 
puts it. A typical, successful program had teachers work with a consultant/coach in a summer 
training session, with four follow-up sessions during the school year. (Ellis, 1984] 

• The program should focus on improving student performance. [Weathersby and Harkreader, 1999] 

2. Teacher Compensation. Three issues are involved in determining appropriate teacher compensa- 
tion: one is the general wage level for teachers nationwide: a second is the specific impact in Wisconsin 
of the QEO law; a third is the appropriateness of structural changes in compensation techniques, in 
order to align them more closely with educational goals. 

“Because improved student learning is largely caused by better classroom instruction, effective educa- 
tional initiatives must provide a high quality teacher in every classroom. To achieve this goal, teacher 
salary levels need to rise, teacher salary structures must change to reinforce the goals and needs of 
standards-based education reform, and finance structures must fund these new salaries." [Odden, 
2000] Odden is well-known for his support of compensation systems based on what he calls “knowl- 
edge- and skills-based pay." While such alternative compensation systems draw divided opinion, there 
is considerably more agreement on the need for an overall level of compensation more appropriate to 
attract and retain the kind of quality teachers needed. 
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As noted earlier, the effect of the QEO has been to lower average starting salaries for Wisconsin 
teachers over the past decade, in inflation-adjusted terms. In addition, average starting teacher salaries 
have fallen in comparison with those in neighboring states and in comparison to the national average. 
[Nelson, 2001] An across-the-board adjustment, along with elimination of the QEO law, would help 
restore competitive balance to Wisconsin teacher salaries. 

E. Appropriate Technology 

Recommendation: At least five computer terminals should be available for every twenty students. Staff 
and other resources should be available to network, maintain, and upgrade the computers. Appropriate 
technology promotes more efficient, individualized, and cooperative learning, 'where students are more 
involved in the educational process and teachers are better able to adapt to the needs of all students. 

Computers promote individualized learning. The computer is patient and non-judgmental and allows 
students to follow diverse paths toward a goal. “The children control the pacing and action. They can 
repeat a process or activity as often as they like and experiment with variations.” [National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1 996] The teacher works more as a facilitator than a lecturer, 
more with small groups than the whole group. [Wilson, 1993] 

Computers enhance cooperative learning. Numerous studies suggest that children prefer working at 
computers with one or two partners rather than alone and often seek help from one another. [National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1996] “Children spend nine times as much time 
talking to peers while on the computer than while doing puzzles” and 95% of such talk is related to 
their work. [Clements, 1998] 

Technology increases equalitarian learning. One study of computers in the classroom found that rather 
than focusing on the bright students or those who raise their hand to answer questions, the teacher 
spent twice as much time as before with slower students. [Wilson, 1 993] 

Numerous studies have also demonstrated that "technology is particularly valuable in improving student 
writing. The ease with which students can edit their written work on word processors makes them 
more willing to do so." [Coley, 1997] 

Any such change, however, is unlikely to happen without properly trained leaders. Computer-assisted 
instruction has proven more successful when teachers receive training [Wenglinsky, 1998] and is likely to 
fail without it. [Archer, 1998] New technology programs that offer less than ten hours of in-service training 
to teachers actually have negative results. [Clements, 1998] As Wenglinsky has found, teachers of urban 
and rural students are less likely to have had professional development in technology than suburban teachers. 

That may help explain studies which show that teachers in high-poverty schools are more likely to ask 
students to "do what the computer tells them to do,” meaning drill and practice, while teachers in more 
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affluent schools typically use technology to engage students in problem solving and critical thinking. 
Skilled computer specialists to provide instruction and maintenance are critical. A strong computer coordi- 
nator “seems to give other teachers the courage to charge ahead in the use of technology.” [Wilson, 1 993] 

States and districts often underestimate the costs of education technology by reporting only the capital 
costs of acquisition rather than total cost of ownership. Acquisitions costs can be as little as 25% of the 
actual lifetime cost of technology integration. The true total cost also includes expenses associated with 
deployment, maintenance, and troubleshooting, including such things as software, service, support, 
and training. The failure to recognize and budget adequately for total costs is a likely contributor to the 
uneven and sometimes ineffective utilization of technology in the nation's schools. [Hansen, 2001] 

F. Rural Schools 

Rural schools have financial needs over and above those of schools in more populated areas. First, 
their smaller size creates diseconomies of scale. For example, individual schools still need to have a 
principal, but the relatively small enrollments mean higher ratios of administrators to students, leading 
to higher relative costs. 

Second, rural schools have greater transportation costs on a per-student basis, because of the longer 
distances needed to bus students to and from school. 

Third, rural schools have greater need for distance-learning technology, because their size prevents 
them from having the full diversity of teaching capabilities that larger schools are able to have. 

For this report, districts were classified as rural if they satisfied all the following criteria: 

• A student population density less than the state average of 16 students per square mile; 

• Not located in a county contained in a Metropolitan Statistical Area, as defined by the U.S. Census Bureau: 

• Not otherwise a suburban or “bedroom" community ora district concentrated within a non- 
metropolitan town or city. 

Slightly over half Wisconsin's 426 districts satisfy these criteria: 245 districts, or 58% of all districts. 
These districts cover 78% of the state’s area, but include only 25% of the state’s total enrollment. 

The average density in rural districts is 5 students per square mile, compared with an average of 54 students 
per square mile in non-rural districts. The average enrollment of rural districts is 903 students, compared with 
an average of 3,586 in non-rural districts. The average annual per-pupil transportation cost in rural districts 
was $448, which was 34% higher than the average for non-rural districts. [All figures are for the 2000-’01 
school year, and calculated based on data from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction.] 
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II: Resources for Students with Special Needs 

Three categories of students with special needs deserve separate treatment, for two reasons. The first 
reason is simply the demands of justice and fairness, which require that these students, who labor 
under special difficulties through no fault or choice of their own, have the same opportunity for success 
as those students without these special needs. The second reason is legal: the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, in its 2000 decision in the Vincent case, declared these three categories of students to be the 
ones the Court would be specially concerned with in deciding future school finance cases. 

In its Vincent decision, the Court first held “that Wisconsin students have a fundamental right to an 
equal opportunity for a sound basic education.” It went on to point out that students and districts are 
not identical, like interchangeable components: “An equal opportunity for a sound basic education 
acknowledges that students and districts are not fungible and takes into account districts with dispro- 
portionate numbers of disabled students, economically disadvantaged students, and students with 
limited English language skills. So long as the legislature is providing sufficient resources so that school 
districts offer students the equal opportunity for a sound basic education as required by the constitu- 
tion, the state school finance system will pass constitutional muster.” [Vincent v. Voight , paragraph 3] 

Thus, we must pay special attention to the categories of students with special needs identified by the 
Court: students with disabilities, students from poor households, and students with limited-English 
proficiency. A finance system that does not do so is at great risk of being declared unconstitutional, 
should a suit attacking financing for these students reach the Supreme Court. 

Notice that the Supreme Court does not mention ethnicity. Given the well-known, strong correlations 
between poverty and ethnicity, especially for African-Americans, any program devoting special re- 
sources to children in poverty will at the same time provide special resources for children of color. For 
this reason, this report does not specifically address particular needs of children of color. 

A. Special Education 

Because federal and state mandates outline the programs and services that students with disabilities 
must receive by law, this report on educational Adequacy does not address the curricular or staffing 
needs particular to special education programs. The funding model does require, however, that all 
expenses incurred by school districts to meet the educational and support needs of students with 
disabilities be reimbursed in full by state and federal governments. 

For the 2000-’01 school year, the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction estimated there were 
more than $945 million in eligible costs incurred by districts for special education. State reimburse- 
ments covered about 33% of those costs. [Benson, 2001] 
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B. Limited-English Proficiency 

Students from immigrant families, who need help in acquiring and/or improving English-language skills, 
must be provided with appropriate instruction and class support, under state law. Currently, however, 
the state reimburses districts for less than one-fifth of these costs. Moreover, the reimbursement and 
mandate to offer instruction exist only where at least a threshold number of students need assistance. 
The threshold requires that, within a district, there be at least ten or more students in a single language 
group in kindergarten through third grade, or twenty or more in higher grades. The state Department of 
Public Instruction estimated that in 1999, nearly 30% of the state’s more than 25,000 limited-English 
proficiency students were in situations not meeting the threshold requirement. [Benson, 2001] 

As immigration increases nationwide, Wisconsin also has experienced a significant increase in the 
number of families coming from diverse countries. During the decade of the '90s, there was a 50% 
increase in the number of Wisconsin residents, at least five years old, who did not speak English "very 
well,” the U.S. Census Bureau estimates. The number of foreign-born state residents jumped 77% 
during the decade. In addition, 47% of the state’s more than 215,000 foreign-born residents arrived in 
the U.S. during the 1990s. [U.S. Census Bureau, 2001] 

Under the Adequacy model, districts would be reimbursed for the full cost of special programming for 
students with limited-English proficiency, regardless of the number of such students or the number of 
language groups represented. 

C. Children in Poverty 

Not all children come to school equally prepared to learn. It has been well known for many years that 
poverty is strongly associated with children being at risk of poor academic performance. It is difficult, 
however, to obtain accurate data on the number of children in poverty in a particular district or school, 
because the only statistically reliable data for that level of geographical detail are from the national 
census. Unfortunately, data from the 1990 census are out-of-date, and relevant data from the 2000 
census are not yet available. 

As a substitute for census data on student poverty, most school policy and research is based on the 
number of children eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch. Eligibility is based on household 
income and size, as asserted by a parent or guardian. For this report, the incidence of student poverty 
was based on the Department of Public Instruction’s most recent count {October 2000) of children 
eligible for free lunch. Statewide, 19% of public-school students were eligible for free lunch. District 
figures ranged from a low of 0% to a high of over 60% in the Lac du Flambeau, Menominee, and 
Milwaukee school districts. 

While there is consensus that poverty is strongly correlated with academic risk, there is disagreement 
about the extent to which schools can address problems of children in poverty. Just as schools cannot 
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be held responsible for eradicating the effects of ethnic and economic segregation in housing, they 
cannot be blamed for being unable to undo all the effects of poverty. Nevertheless, there are schools 
serving high proportions of at-risk children that do produce relatively high achievement. 

Recommendations for special programming for children in poverty fall into two categories. The first group 
includes items directly related to school programs and resources, items critical for significant improve- 
ment in the academic performance of children from poor homes. These include intensive tutoring and 
enrichment programs to supplement regular class work; summer school, to help reduce the summer 
slippage in academic skills that intensifies the achievement gap between low-income students and 
others; and salary incentives to encourage the most experienced teachers to work in schools with high 
poverty, rather than exercising seniority rights to move to schools that may be “easier” to work in. 

The second group of recommendations goes beyond what is included in traditional school budgets or 
traditional school programming. These items attempt to address some problems in the social environ- 
ment of poor children, problems that undermine the ability of children to take full advantage of the 
educational opportunities in the classroom. These include early childhood services for children and their 
parents, before children enter the school as kindergarteners; medical services, including dental, to 
make sure children are healthy enough to take full advantage of the school environment; and intensive 
programming to increase the level of parental involvement in their children’s education. 

Only the first group of recommendations is considered in detail for this report. In particular, only this 
group is subjected to the cost-out analysis to determine the price of adequate resources, 

This is not because the other programs are less important. Indeed, because they have so much impact 
on getting children ready to make the most out of school, they are probably more important. The 
marginal cost of adding extensive pre-school programming, however, or of adding a full range of 
medical and dental services, is potentially enormous. 

In addition, a number of government programs already address some of these programming needs, 
albeit often in a scattered, uncoordinated fashion which leaves far too many children without adequate 
services. Closer coordination of services - for example, breaking down bureaucratic barriers between 
schools and medical programs - would likely not only bring services to more children but also do so 
with greater efficiency than now exists. Resources could be integrated into the school model through 
partnerships among school districts, childcare providers, and community health care systems. There 
are currently various “lighted schoolhouse” models where schools have created wrap-around programs 
for communities that incorporate health care, childcare, and other critical services. 
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1 . High Teacher Quality. Recommendation: Bonus payments of $3,000 annually for teachers (and 
other education professionals including, counselors and principals) in schools with 30% or more of their 
students eligible for free lunch, to increase attraction and retention of skilled and experienced teachers. 
Teacher quality is frequently cited as the main school-level factor in differential achievement outcomes 
between at-risk students and their more advantaged peers. According to a study by the National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, “Teacher qualifications (as measured by scores on 
licensing exams, years of education, and personal experience) accounted for approximately 40% of the 
measured variance in students’ reading and math scores on standardized tests... an impact more 
significant than class size, parents’ education, income or language background." [National Commission 
on Teaching and America’s Future, 1996] 

A 1998 study in Tennessee found that students with three consecutive years of “instruction by ineffective 
teachers scored as much as 50 percentile points lower on the statewide assessments tests than students 
who had a string of effective teachers." [Sanders and Rivers, 1 998] Yet, those students most in need of 
high-quality teachers are less likely to be taught by them. In schools with the highest minority enrollments, 
students have less than a 50% chance of getting a science or math teacher who holds a license and a 
degree in the field he or she teaches. [National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, 1 996] 

The most effective teachers couple high expectations with individual support focused on helping 
students succeed in school and beyond, Advocacy and other forms of personal intervention, role 
modeling, the provision of emotional and moral support, and of "regular, personalized, and soundly 
based evaluative feedback, advice and guidance" are examples of teacher practices especially impor- 
tant for at-risk students. [Stanton-Salazar and Dornbusch, 1995] 

The needs are clear, but as teachers become more skilled and experienced, they often use their seniority 
to move into jobs in schools where poverty rates are low, students are more skilled and discipline 
problems are more manageable. Given the seniority system in teaching, the best and brightest often move 
to districts with less poverty, where pay is higher, stress is lower, and demands are less overwhelming. 

“The implications for reform are clear. The way to make sure that there are qualified teachers in every 
classroom is to upgrade the job of teaching. Well-paid, well -respected occupations that offer good 
working conditions rarely have difficulty with recruitment or retention.” [Ingersoll, 1998] 



2. Summer School. Recommendation: Six weeks of summer school for low-income children. 
Socio-economic differentials in learning worsen during the summer vacation. Studies from the 1970s 
through the 1990s indicate that low-income children slip back academically during the summer months in 
ways not occurring among higher-income children. “The summer appears to be a time when the 
reading skills of inner-city children stagnate and their math skills decline. . . The sum of the differences 
over many summers was so great that it accounted for more than half of the difference in word- 
knowledge skills between older inner-city children and older middle-class children." [Murname, 1975] 
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Cooper reported that summer vacations in elementary school resulted in a reading achievement gap of 
approximately three months per year (on average) between middle- and low-income students, which 
accumulates to 18 months by sixth grade and two or more years by middle school. [Cooper, 1996] The 
Baltimore Beginning School Study in 1997 found a similar pattern in the Baltimore schools. [McGill-Franzen 
and Allington, 2001] 

Summer school appears to mitigate this loss among lower-income students. A longitudinal study of a 
summer program called Teach Baltimore, operated through Johns Hopkins University for low-income 
children, found that of the students who actively participated in the program - attending at least 75% of 
the classes - made significant gains, with kindergarteners scoring higher than 81% of control-group 
peers and first-graders scoring higher than 64% of their control-group peers. [Bowie, 2001] 



3. Tutoring. Recommendation: All low-income students should have access to tutoring support at all 
grade levels. 

Having focused assistance in the effort to absorb information and concepts is critical for children who 
may need help understanding words, may need to repeat procedures, and may need explanations that 
are specific to their own experience. There are a variety of tutoring models, but outcome analyses 
indicate that those with the iongest-term improvements occur when the programs use teachers as 
tutors. [Slavin, 1992] A comprehensive analysis of one-to-one tutoring programs found that five pro- 
grams in particular (Reading Recovery, Success for All, Prevention of Learning Disabilities, the Wallach 
Tutoring Program, and Programmed Tutorial Reading) produced substantial and prolonged improve- 
ment in reading scores. The effects were more positive than reducing class size or providing aides to 
the class. [Wasik and Slavin, 1993] 



III. Staffing Requirements for Model Schools 

Recommendation: Based on the resource needs elaborated above, these are the staffing require- 
ments for model schools. These are the staffing levels used in the costing-out of adequacy developed 
in Chapter Five. Special education and English-as-a-Second-Language are not included, because they 
would be funded as needed based on student populations. 
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Elementary School (grades K4 through fifth grade): 

[if 30% or more of students are eligible for free lunch, alternative levels are in brackets] 



School Size: 


350 students maximum 

30 students total in half-day K4 [full day in high-poverty schools] 


Class size: 


20 [15] students maximum in K4 through third grade 
22 students fourth and fifth grades 


Staff: 


19 classroom teachers [24] 

1 permanent substitute teacher 
5 teacher aides 

3 specialty teachers (physical education, art, music) 

3 education support personnel (remedial and gifted reading and mathematics, staff 
development, parental outreach) 

2.5 pupil support/social services (guidance, social worker/psychologist, nurse) 

2 library/media/technology specialists 

1 principal 

2 operations/maintenance 
2 clericals 



Middle School (sixth through eighth grades): 



School Size: 


500 students maximum 


Class size: 


25 students maximum 


Staff: 


28 classroom teachers 
1 permanent substitute teacher 
5 teacher aides 

3 education support personnel (remedial and gifted, staff development, parental outreach) 
4.5 pupil support/social services (guidance, social worker/psychologist, nurse) 

3 library/media/technology specialists 
1 principal 
1 assistant principal 

3 operations/maintenance 

4 clericals 
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High School {ninth through twelfth grades): 

School Size: 800 students maximum 

Class size: 25 students maximum 

Staff: 45 classroom teachers 

8 teacher aides 

3 education support personnel (remedial and gifted, staff development, parental outreach) 
6 pupil support/social services (guidance, social worker/psychologist, nurse) 

3 library/media/technology specialists 

1 principal 

2 assistant principals 

4 operations/maintenance 

5 clericals 



Recommendation: These are staffing requirements for tutoring and enrichment programming for entire 
schools. Three figures are given for each job category - for elementary, middle, and high schools respectively. 



Coordinator 1/1/1 

Tutors 26/28/22 

Enrichment specialist 1/2/3 

Community service coordinator 1/1/2 

Teacher 9/7/4 

Maintenance 1/1/1 
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CHAPTER FIVE: COSTING-OUT RESOURCE STANDARDS 



Methodology 

The devil is in the details. ” 

- Popular saying 

Since every school in Wisconsin is a unique entity that may currently be very close or very far from 
realizing this model state of Adequacy, it would be impossible to estimate how much, if any, additional 
funding a given school would need. Instead, this study estimates a foundation level of funds needed for 
each school district to finance all the recommended components of an adequate education. Costs are 
estimated on a per-student basis. 

It is especially important to take the resulting numbers as estimates only. They are meant to illustrate 
how Adequacy works, not provide numbers to be relied upon literally. What is most important is the 
kind of analysis from which they were derived. 

To create this cost-out, IWF retained the services of Richard Rothstein, a school-finance specialist with 
the Economic Policy Institute in Washington, D.C. Rothstein is the author of several books on education 
and school finance and a weekly education column in the New York Times. The methodology used was 
based on the approach he and James Guthrie, of Vanderbilt University, used in Wyoming, after that 
state’s Supreme Court ordered an adequacy analysis. 

The cost-out begins with the cost of resources in the school district of Omro, in Winnebago County. 
Rothstein selected Omro as a prototype because it is relatively close to the statewide medians in a 
number of basic measures. For example, total per-pupil spending in Omro was $9,088, compared with 
a state median of $8,812; enrollment was 1 ,253, compared with a state median of 999; 78% of Omro’s 
third graders scored proficient or above on the state exam, compared with 82% statewide; the district 
included 99 square miles, identical to the state median. One significant difference: 7% of Omro stu- 
dents were eligible for free lunch, compared with 12% statewide. [All figures are for the 2000-’01 
school year, and are based on data from the Department of Public Instruction.] 

In applying Omro costs to other school districts, adjustments were made for estimated differences in 
regional costs, based on Wisconsin Department of Workforce Development data on average elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher salaries by metropolitan area. 

The analysis then determined what it would cost Omro to provide the resources for a model elemen- 
tary, middle and high school. Since the costs of personnel are such a major item for schools, even 
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small changes in salary estimates can have a big impact on statewide cost estimates. This model uses 
the negotiated teacher salaries in Omro and gives them a weight based on the statewide average for 
years of experience and educational level of teachers. 

Further adjustments were made for school districts that cover only a portion of kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. Costs were revised upward for districts going only through eighth grade, because the 
lowest class sizes are in elementary schools. By contrast, the average per-pupil cost was adjusted 
downward for unified high school districts, which will not incur the higher costs of smaller elementary 
classes. Most districts in Wisconsin are, like Omro, kindergarten through twelfth grade, and thus need 
no such adjustment. 

The Omro prototype also was used to estimate each district’s personnel supplies and equipment, 
administrative, and operations overhead. To support a higher level of after-school participation, Omro’s 
per-pupil co-curricular high school payments (for coaches and teachers handling extra-curricular activities) 
were doubled. Middle schools were given co-curricular spending at half the rate of high schools. 

The cost of computers was amortized so that districts could purchase computers immediately. Also, 
the model includes costs for a technology specialist to repair and maintain the network of computers at 
the middle school and high school levels, and a keyboarding aide to help teach elementary students 
how to use computers. 

The model also underwrites smaller schools or “schools within schools” by providing enough funding 
for a principal for every 800 high school students, meaning a school of 2,400 students could be split 
into three. In keeping with this study’s other recommendations, the cost estimate provides for enough 
teachers to create smaller class sizes, foreign language instruction (with one teacher at elementary level 
and two teachers for middle schools) and both art and music teachers for ail three levels of schooling. 
The budgeting for staff development, by using part-time aides to release time for teacher training, saves 
money by paying the lower per-hour cost of aides for hali monitors and other duties. 

This model averages out the benefits package for each category of workers: teachers, counselors, 
library assistants, part-time aides, etc. based on the Omro prototype. Applying these costs to a given 
school district may introduce inaccuracies, depending on how closely the distribution of married 
teachers, single teachers and teachers with dependents matches the distribution in Omro. Pension 
costs are included in the average benefits package and assume the common practice whereby school 
districts (as in Omro) contribute both the employer and employee portion of payments to the teacher’s 
retirement plan. 

Calculations were based on Omro budgets for the 1998-’99 school year, so all figures were raised to 
approximate inflation in the following two years. The result, then, are cost estimates comparable for the 
2000-’01 school year. 
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The model also takes account of special needs for rural schools and schools with students in poverty. 

For rural areas, the model reflects the smaller average size of middle and high schools (300 students in 
middle schools and 400 students in high schools), which makes them less cost-effective (for instance, 
the costs of a principal are spread over a smaller student body). In addition, rural schools typically have 
higher transportation costs; a special need for technology that can make distance-learning feasible, 
providing instruction in subjects that the districts cannot offer because of their small size; and greater 
difficulty in attracting teachers because of their location and generally lower wages. 

For students in poverty, the model reflects the need for all-day 4-year-old kindergarten, additional 
staffing for remedial instruction, an extensive tutoring and enrichment program, and summer school. 

In addition, the model adjusts for differences in per-pupil spending based on whether a district serves 
all grades, K-12, whether it is a unified high school district serving only grades 9-12, or a K-8 district 
only. High school only districts have lower per-pupil costs mostly because class sizes are slightly larger; 
correspondingly, districts serving only lower grades have high per-pupil costs. Based on differences in 
staff sizes, unified high school districts are assigned per-pupil costs at 92.6% that of K-1 2 districtrs, 
elementary districts at 103.2%. 

Foundation Plans 

So-called "foundation plans" for distributing school funds are in use in more than 40 states, though not 
in Wisconsin. A major advantage of a foundation system is its relative simplicity, both in administering it 
and understanding it. A foundation system has previously been proposed for Wisconsin. State Sen. 
Mike Ellis (R-Neenah), among others, did so in the 1990s, as did members of the Governor’s Blue-Ribbon 
Commission on State-Local Partnerships for the 21st Century (known as the Kettl Commission) in 2000. 

A foundation plan works by setting a specific per-pupil dollar amount that is guaranteed to school 
districts. In its purest, simplest form, that’s all there is. If the foundation level is set at, for example, 
$8,000 per student, then the state guarantees every school district $8,000 per student. 

This description of the basic concept of a foundation plan is focused exclusively on the spending, or 
distribution side, rather than on the taxation, or fund-raising side. In a common situation, school 
districts are expected to raise some funds by using local property taxes. In such a case, then, under a 
foundation plan the state would contribute the difference between what is raised locally through the 
property tax, and the foundation amount. For example, if a local tax raises the equivalent of $3,000 per 
student, and the foundation amount is $8,000, then the state would contribute $5,000 per student. 

This differs radically from the current Wisconsin system, in which districts are allowed to spend an 
aggregate amount (not a per-pupil amount, as in a foundation system) that is based primarily on pupil 
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count and on the level of spending the previous year. In the current system, then, district-to-district 
variations based on local property wealth, based on local political decisions, or based on historical 
tradition, are generally preserved by the system, because it bases one year’s spending on the previous 
year’s. In a foundation system, by contrast, the state’s guarantee of available school funds is one that is 
consistent statewide, regardless of such local variations. 

Foundation plans have been used in the U.S. since the 1920s. They have not been very successful, 
however, in meeting Adequacy requirements. For one thing, “no real methodology was used to deter- 
mine what the foundation amount should be. Instead, legislatures tended to establish the foundation 
based on the amount of funding they were willing to allocate for educational services with little regard 
for actual needs.” [Campaign for Fiscal Equity, 2001] 

Indeed, ‘‘Problems associated with the way foundation programs were implemented led to the school 
finance litigation that was so pervasive in the last 30 years. For example, foundation levels were typi- 
cally very low in comparison to actual spending levels, property valuation was not determined uniformly, 
districts were not actually required to make the property tax effort used in calculating state aid, and a 
large share of state aid was distributed outside of the foundation program.” [Augenblick, 2000] 

What is new and distinctive about the Adequacy approach to using a foundation plan is that the 
determination of the foundation amount is rooted in substantive calculations based on the resources 
actually needed to reach meaningful educational objectives. An Adequacy-based foundation level is 
what Augenblick calls "rational,” Rebell calls “true,” and Guthrie and Rothstein call “sufficient.” 

Thus, Augenblick says that in an Adequacy system, “the levels of funding must be able to be defended 
as being rational - they must have some relationship to the costs of the programmatic needs of 
schools or to the costs associated with achieving certain levels of pupil performance.” [Augenblick, 
2000, italics added] 

Rebell says, “The significance of the costing-out approach is that it determines a true foundation 
amount by identifying the specific resources and conditions necessary to provide all children a reason- 
able educational opportunity and then systematically calculates the amounts necessary to fund each of 
these prerequisites.” [Campaign for Fiscal Equity, 2001 , italics added] 

And Guthrie and Rothstein write: “The more modem and still evolving concept of adequacy suggests that 
something beyond equity is at issue. The ‘something else' is a notion of sufficiency, a per-pupil resource 
amount sufficient to achieve some performance objection.” [Guthrie and Rothstein, 2001, italics added] 

A simple foundation plan, as described so far, would not be a very realistic or useful way of distributing 
school funding. The reason is that it ignores critically important variables in school district needs. Thus, 
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the simple foundation system makes no allowance at all for the fact that some districts have large numbers 
of students in poverty, for example, while others may have large numbers of students with disabilities. 

“In most cases, the formulas that allocate state funds to local school districts fail to recognize that the 
amount of money needed to provide students with an adequate education is not the same in each 
school district,” wrote Reschovsky and Imazeki. “The minimum amount of money necessary to meet 
any given educational standard will vary across school district for reasons outside the control of local 
school officials. [Reschovsky and Imazeki, 2001 , italics in original] 

A sophisticated foundation plan, then, adjusts the foundation level to take into account other important 
educationally relevant variables, such as the number of students in a district with special educational 
needs. There are various ways to do this. 

One method is to provide separate pools of money for various special needs, and make these available 
to school districts by some formula. These are commonly referred to as categorical funds. 

Another method is to adjust each district’s pupil count based on certain characteristics of students. For 
example, students with limited-English proficiency might be counted as the equivalent of 1 .2 “ordinary” 
students. In this way, a district with a relatively large proportion of such students would have an artificially 
inflated student count, thus increasing their level of funding on a foundation, per-pupil basis. The same 
method could be used for other special-need students, such as those with disabilities or those from 
poverty households. 

A third method is to establish subsidiary foundation amounts for certain student categories. For example, 
if the regular foundation amount were $8,000 per student, the foundation amount for a student with 
limited-English proficiency might be set at $10,000. 

Many other adjustments can be added to a foundation plan. But the basic feature of all of them is that 
the core figure used to calculate the funds available to a school district is based on a set per-pupil amount. 

Setting a Foundation Level 

Estimates for various spending categories have been calculated, based on the resource standards, 
costing-out methodology, and the foundation approach to distributing funds outlined earlier. It must be 
emphasized that these are estimates only, because the calculations required many assumptions. To 
stress that these are estimates, all figures have been rounded to the nearest hundred. 

In these figures, spending for capital investments have been separated off. Many states treat school 
capital expenditures - mostly for new buildings, but also for some other long-lasting heavy equipment - 
in a separate way from operating expenses. Wisconsin similarly handles the accounting for some of its 
state functions by establishing separate funds for operating and for capital expenses. Schools in 
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Wisconsin, however, have traditionally been analyzed financially by combining annual expenses on 
long-term capital debt as one more operational expense, along with such things as salaries, utilities, 
and purchases of disposable material. Because capital spending in this report has been segregated 
into a separate category, it is not included in any of the figures given below. Nor is it included in any 
comparisons with current spending levels. 

All figures are based on fiscal year 2000-’01 , the latest year for which financial data are available. 

Also separated out are spending on special education and students with limited English proficiency. 
They were separated to make comparisons with current spending more meaningful, since both are 
handled as separate categories in the adequacy model being proposed. 

After removing expenses for capital spending, special education, and limited English proficiency, the 
per-pupil average in Wisconsin, for 2000-’01 , was $7,300, rounded to the nearest hundred. 

Basic foundation: 

1WF estimates a basic per-pupil foundation amount of $8,500. 

This amount includes the following elements: 

• Schools with a maximum of 350 students for elementary school, 500 for middle schools, and 600- 
1 ,000 maximum for high schools; 

• Classes with a maximum of 15 students for kindergarten through third grade in schools where at 
least 30% of the students are eligible for free lunch, and 20 students otherwise; a maximum of 22 
students for fourth and fifth grades; and a maximum of 25 students in sixth grade and above; 

• Increased staffing to accommodate the need for teachers to have the equivalent of one class period 
per day free for professional education and development, plus a development coordinator; 

• Increased staffing needed to offer a broader curriculum; 

• Doubling current average expenditures on extra-curricular activities; 

• A 5% across-the-board catch-up raise for all teachers; 

• Additional amounts to handle the acquisition and maintenance of computers and other technology. 

Foundation for rural schools 

Rural schools need additional funds. They suffer from inefficiencies of scale (administrative costs will be 
relatively higher, because even a very small rural school still needs a principal); from higher transporta- 
tion costs; from a need for incentives to attract teachers ($3,000 annual incentives); and from a need 
for additional technology to take advantage of distance-learning opportunities, critical for providing a 
broad curriculum. IWF estimates that these rural school districts need an additional $700 per student. 
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Foundation for special education and students with limited English 

School expenditures for special education and limited English proficiency programs should be fully 
reimbursed. There is no reason to require a school district to pay extra costs to educate these children 
and to have to take the additional amounts from their regular operational funds. 

In Wisconsin, 12% of the state’s public-school students were classified as needing special education in 
2000- ’01 . Based on actual Wisconsin costs in 2000- ’01 , IWF estimates that the average additional 
cost for each special-education student was $8,500. 

For English proficiency programs, the state currently does not reimburse districts for any costs if a 
certain threshold number of non-English speakers is not present. These thresholds are ten or more 
students within a single language group, in kindergarten through third grade; and twenty or more 
students within a single language group, in fourth through twelfth grade. Students with limited English 
proficiency need special programs, regardless of whether they are among a group of at least ten - or 
twenty - similar students in a particular district. Therefore, IWF follows the recommendation of the 
state’s Department of Public Instruction in expanding state financial support to include all students in 
need of English proficiency. [Benson, 2001] 

Based on actual Wisconsin costs in 2000-’01 , and Department of Public Instruction estimates of how 
many additional students would be covered if the thresholds were eliminated, IWF estimated that the 
average additional cost for each limited-English proficiency student is $2,300. 

Foundation for students from low-income households 

Schools with students from low-income households also need additional funds. An important decision, 
however, is whether the additional resources should be applied for individual students who qualify 
based on their household income, or whether entire schools should be granted additional funds based on 
their having a certain minimum threshold of students from poor households. The model developed here 
provides funding based on each district’s population of students from low-income households, rather than 
only for schools with concentrated poverty. The issue deserves extended discussion, however. 

A study by the National Center for Education Statistics reports that standardized test score composites 
began to decline when a school’s concentration of students eligible for free or for reduced-price lunch 
exceeds 5%. This decline is steady and consistent across locations: urban, rural, or suburban. 
[Lippman, Burns, and McArthur, 1996] Other researchers have corroborated the effects on achievement 
of poverty concentration, as distinct from poverty alone. [Kennedy, Jung and Oriand, 1986; Abt Associates, 
1993; Pelavin and Kane, 1990; Anderson et al, 1992; Jencks and Mayer, 1990] 

Furthermore, the evidence cited earlier suggests that school poverty concentration introduces risk to all 
students over and above individual level risk. It is true that students with individual-level risk exposure are 
more susceptible to the negative effects of attending schools with high concentrations of poverty, but 
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research indicates that all students, in ail locations, who attend high-poverty schools are exposed to 
risk induced by the concentration of poverty within the school. This would suggest that resources for 
children from low-income households should be concentrated in schools where such children are 
concentrated, rather than being distributed to any district based on its population of such children. 

For purposes of costing out resources for students in poverty, then, we have assumed that tutoring 
programs and summer schools would be available to all students in a subset of Wisconsin schools, 
those exceeding a threshold concentration of poverty. The cost of summer school and tutoring pro- 
grams was calculated on this basis. 

At what point, however, is a school deemed to have enough concentrated poverty to justify the addi- 
tional resources? Setting the threshold is a difficult, and largely arbitrary matter. If, for example, we 
establish the cut-off point as 40 % of students in poverty, clearly a school where 39 % of students are 
poor is little different from a school where 41 % of students are poor. The research is not at all clear in 
suggesting a clear-cut threshold point. 

There are other practical problems in following this strategy, however, in addition to the threshold issue, 
One is the simple fact that it leaves schools below the threshold with no additional resources for low- 
income students. 

It may be that if the resources outlined above were implemented, they would go a long way toward 
addressing the problems particular to poor students in schools without concentrations of students in 
poverty. Relatively small classes might allow teachers to offer more individualized instruction. Counselors 
should have the ability to refer at-risk students to needed medical, psychological, and social services, if 
the concentration of these students is not high. Still, it seems appropriate to provide some additional 
resources for schools with low-income students, even if they lack intense concentrations of poor children. 

A second problem is more of a political nature. Poverty is dispersed throughout Wisconsin, but highly 
concentrated poverty is found in only a small number of districts. Restricting special resources only for 
places with highly concentrated poverty, then, shuts out almost every district from the possibility of 
such additional assistance. 

Furthermore, the Adequacy model developed here honors the demands of local control, in that funds 
are distributed as a form of block grant to districts, allowing districts to make their own decisions about 
how best to use the money. In other words, even though the calculations for determining a certain level 
of funding are based on specific program needs, it is not intended that districts spend the money on 
exactly that mix of programs. Thus, a district with high-poverty schools might not choose to use 
additional resources exactly for teacher incentives, tutoring, and summer school. 
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For these reasons, IWF proposes allotting special resources for students from low-income households 
based on the population of such children in each district, rather than only to schools with concentrations 
of poverty. This will both provide substantial additional aid to districts with high-poverty enrollments, 
and also generate some additional aid for other districts with lesser concentrations of students in poverty. 

The traditional method used nationwide to count low-income students is to use the number of students 
ruled eligible for free meals, or alternatively, eligible for free or for reduced-fee lunch. The federal 
threshold for free-meal eligibility is a household income of no more than 135% of the poverty line; for 
reduced meal no more than 185% of poverty. The amount varies depending on household size, and 
also from one metropolitan area to another. 

For purposes of costing-out resources for students in poverty, IWF used as a basis the fact that 18.5% 
of Wisconsin public school district students were eligible for free lunch in the 2000-’01 school year, 
according to the State Department of Public Instruction. 

If funds are awarded to districts based on their population of students eligible for free meals, IWF 
estimates that each such student would require an additional $3,200. 

Also, amounts are adjusted both to reflect regional wage differences and differences among K-12, K-8, 
and unified high school districts. Finally, it is assumed that all figures will be adjusted annually for inflation. 

Foundation summary 

To summarize: 

• School districts would receive $8,500 per student. 

• Rural districts would receive an additional $700 per student. 

• All districts would receive $3,200 for each student eligible for free lunch. 

• Districts would be reimbursed fully for spending on special education programming and limited English 
proficiency programming, based on actual expenditures rather than a fixed per- student amount. 

Again, these figures do not include capital expenditures, which amounted to approximately $620 per 
student in 2000- '01. 

Special supplement 

In examining the calculated foundation totals for each school district, however, it is clear that two 
additional adjustments are required: one for the smallest rural districts, and the other for all districts in 
the state. In both cases, these adjustments are necessary because it is much more likely that only 
partial Adequacy funding will be implemented than full Adequacy, for political and fiscal reasons. 

Because they operate with such severe diseconomies of scale, the smallest rural districts already have 
relatively high per-pupil costs. In many cases their current spending is remarkably close to their calculated 
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Adequacy levels, despite the fact that their students lack many programs and resources accepted as 
routine elsewhere. For this reason, a special supplement was deemed appropriate for the 1 64 rural 
districts with less than 1 ,000 students. These small rural districts need the additional funds immedi- 
ately. However, if Adequacy were to be only partially implemented, many of these districts might not 
get additional funding, because their current spending is at a high ratio to full Adequacy. Under this 
model, these very small districts are ensured an annual cash supplement, regardless of the level of 
Adequacy that might be initially enacted. 

The supplement for small rural districts declines on a per-student basis as district size increases. It 
ranges from $1 ,000 per student for a (theoretical) district with 1 student, to $1 per student for a district 
with 999 students. The consequence of this method is that the total supplement value first increases as 
district size increases, then begins decreasing as enrollment approaches 1 ,000. The result is only a 
small difference between the final district receiving a supplement (a district with 999 students) and the 
first district not receiving one (a district with 1 ,000 students). District totals range from $999, for dis- 
tricts with 999 students, to $249,919, for a district of 491 students. 

In addition, every district needs additional funding to be able to implement some of the changes 
recommended in this report. The recent sharp increases in health insurance costs have caused all 
districts considerable financial hardship under the QEO law. Thus, staff salaries are used as the basis 
for determining this additional adjustment. Each district is granted an annual supplement based on 
3.5% of the average statewide teacher wage, adjusted for regional wage variations. The resulting 
adjustments range from a low of $7,451 to a high of $12,630,431 , or approximately $120 per student. 

District adequacy estimates 

The following table provides estimates of Adequacy funding for each school district in Wisconsin for the 
2000-’01 school year, and compares that figure with actual funding that year. Calculations were based 
on data from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 

It is critical to take into account that these are estimates only, and are meant to illustrate how 
Adequacy would work, not provide numbers to be relied on literally. What is most imporant is 
the kind of analysis from which they were derived. The exact numbers themselves, however, 
must be understood to have margins of error. 

Exact numbers for individual school districts will differ, based on — among other factors — more up-to- 
date and accurate data on enrollment, on populations of special-needs students (students with disabili- 
ties, students with limited English, student eligible for free lunch), and on comparative wage rates for 
teaching staff. 
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CHAPTER SIX: IS ADEQUACY FEASIBLE? 



Challenge to Implementation 

Wonderful idea, a critical reader might say: Base education spending on real educational needs; give 
every child an equal opportunity for a properly sized classroom and school; surround students with 
well-trained teachers, the latest educational technology, and a range of supports for diverse special needs: 

But what about some fundamental questions: 

• Is Adequacy too expensive? 

• Is there reason to believe Adequacy funding would lead to improved student performance? 

• Would Adequacy undermine local control, a long-standing principle of Wisconsin school funding? 

• What system of taxes would be used to finance Adequacy? 

This final chapter will address these questions. 

Dealing with the High Cost of Adequacy 

Adequacy is expensive. The difference between total K-12 spending in 2000-'01 , and what it would cost 
to give each district the calculated Adequacy level of spending, is an average of $2,705 per pupil. With 
about 870,000 students statewide, that amounts to an additional annual expense of approximately 
$2.36 billion, or about 32.8% (not including capital costs). 

“Unquestionably, the cost to fix the system is high,” acknowledged Wisconsin Supreme Court Justice 
William A. Bablitch, in his written opinion in the Court’s decision in the Vincent case. “The cost of not 
fixing it will be much higher,” he continued. “Uneducated citizens will extract extremely high social costs 
in the future. As the mechanic on television says, ‘You can pay me now or pay me later."’ [Vincent, 

2000 ] 

The high cost of student failure is evident in today’s state and local budgets, in such areas as prisons 
(the fastest growing portion of state spending in the last decade) and other symptoms of social distress. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that we would need to spend less in the future dealing with the social 
consequences of personal failure, does not make it easier to spend more in the present in order to 
increase the likelihood of personal success. It is a dilemma. 

But there is way out of this dilemma - a gradual phase-in of the Adequacy model. A phase-in process 
allows the state to implement the basic structure of Adequacy in the short term, adding only modestly 
to current costs. 
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Even if there were to be no increase in K-12 spending, implementing the Adequacy structure would be 
a major improvement for Wisconsin school finance, because it would rationalize a system that now 
lacks logic and clarity. The current school finance system lacks meaningful connection between 
spending and educational goals and practices. An Adequacy structure - even if only partially funded - 
at least establishes those critical links, creates a sensible and transparent system, and provides a 
coherent blueprint for future budget planning. 



What would it mean to implement a partially funded Adequacy structure? It means that, rather than 
providing each district with the amounts determined by the foundation levels given in Chapter Five, 
districts would receive a specified percentage of that amount. The percentage chosen would represent 
a “point of entry” for the Adequacy structure. 



The cost of partially implementing Adequacy 
can be calculated for any percentage level. 
The table below shows the total cost, in 
terms of 2000-’01 spending, for various 
levels of implementation. Also shown is the 
cost including the $1 53 million special 
adjustment described in Chapter Five. 

The statewide average spending is currently 
at 75.3% of Adequacy. If the point of entry 
to Adequacy were selected at that percent- 
age, total costs would be approximately 
equal to the actual level of spending in 
2000-’01 . Thus, the basic foundation would 



Phasing In Adequacy 



Total cost 

Cost of Adequacy including 

(including hold- special 

% of Adequacy harmless provision) adjustment 



70% 


$80 million 


$233 million 


75% 


$262 million 


$415 million 


80% 


$570 million 


$723 million 


85% 


$975 million 


$1,128 billion 


90% 


$1 .428 billion 


$1,581 billion 


95% 


$1 .894 billion 


$2,048 billion 


00% 


$2,365 billion 


$2,518 billion 



be set at 75.3% of $8,500; 
the allocation for poverty 
would be 75.3% of 
$3,200; and similarly for 
other foundation levels. 

While that makes it possible 
to implement an Adequacy 
structure without additional 
spending, there is a critical 
problem. If all districts 
were guaranteed funding 
only at the 75.3% level, 
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264 school districts - 62% of the state’s districts - would have funding levels set below their current 
actual spending. Simply implementing 75.3% Adequacy thus could lead to lower spending in 264 
districts, an unacceptable consequence. 

Therefore, this model also requires a “hold-harmless” provision. This provides funds to every district 
that would otherwise lose money under an Adequacy implementation that yields a level less than their 
current spending. This hold-harmless supplement ensures that those districts suffer no financial loss. At 
the 75.3% level, this supplement costs $275 million. 

Phasing in Adequacy is not just a way of dealing with fiscal reality. It would be necessary even in the 
presence of unlimited dollars. Programmatic issues require phase-in. 

First, there is not an adequate supply of fully trained teachers to staff the classrooms across Wisconsin. 
Second, many districts lack the physical facilities for smaller classes. Third, school boards and adminis- 
trators need to conduct far-reaching strategic planning to make decisions about how best to use any 
additional funding to meet the particular needs of their districts and schools. Thus, a multi-year phase- 
in is both a programmatic and a fiscal necessity. 

Adequacy and Accountability 

Accountability is an appropriate expectation of any school finance system. Accountability requires a way 
of measuring the results of spending, some way of knowing .whether the money is well spent. 

A commitment to accountability is built into the theory of Adequacy, because the point of the system is 
to link spending with student performance. What drives spending levels, in an Adequacy system, are 
the very educational standards around which resource requirements are based. 

Wisconsin’s current system, by contrast, has no corresponding internal logic leading to accountability. 
When spending in one year is almost entirely an arithmetic function of spending the year before, and so 
on back to an arbitrary base in 1993, there is no reason to expect any significant link between 
spending and educational outcome. 

However, it is one thing to show that there is a general structural connection between spending and 
outcomes, in Adequacy, and quite another to show that the particular form of Adequacy developed 
here is meaningfully linked to outcomes. Is there reason to think that the specific resource standards 
developed in Chapter Four, and the subsequent financial support recommended in Chapter Five, would 
lead to improved student performance? 

The question is especially appropriate given the charge by critics of school spending that there are no 
meaningful links between actual spending and school performance. For example, Wisconsin 
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Manufacturers & Commerce argued that because “nearly 60% of top performing districts spent below 
statewide average,” the state’s controls on school spending should be maintained and even broadened 
to other areas of government. [WMC, 2001] Indeed, in Wisconsin (as elsewhere) there is no significant 
statistical correlation between per-pupil spending and student performance, as measured on the 
Wisconsin Knowledge and Concepts Examination (WKCE). The WKCE, the state’s official standardized 
tests, are given to fourth, eighth, and tenth graders. 

The lack of correlation should not be a surprise. Rather, it is to be expected. As many have noted, 
including the Wisconsin Supreme Court in the Vincent decision, different students require different 
levels of resources. Districts with large numbers of students with disabilities, or students with limited 
English, or students from low-income households, are likely to require more resources. Districts with 
especially large transportation costs - such as some rural districts - will have higher expenses. Districts 
with especially cold winters will have higher fuel bills. As Reschovsky and Imazeki note: “Costs are 
higher in some districts than others largely because more resources are required to educate some 
students compared to others and because some districts will have to pay more money than other 
districts to attract high quality teachers." [Reschovsky and Imazeki, 2001] 

So, there’s no significant connection between actual spending and actual performance. Is there reason 
to expect a correlation between some form of Adequacy spending and performance? Yes, because 
Adequacy spending levels are specifically constructed by using factors that affect the level of resources 
needed. These factors include the concentration of students with special needs and the geographical 
location of the district. 

To determine whether there is a significant connection between the calculated Adequacy levels and 
student performance, it is necessary to calculate an Adequacy measure based on the ratio of actual 
funding to the designated level of Adequacy in that district. For example, if the Adequacy level for a 
particular district is $10,000 per student, and that district actually spends $8,500 per student, the 
district is funded at 85% of Adequacy. 

Using this measure of relative Adequacy, one district could spend more per student than another, but 
still be funded less adequately. For example, if District A has an Adequacy level of $1 0,000 and spends 
$9,000, it is at 90% of Adequacy. If District B has an Adequacy level of $15,000 and spends $10,000, 
it is at 67% of Adequacy. District B spends more per pupil, but is less Adequately funded. Because it is 
less Adequately funded, it should not be expected that District B, despite its higher per-pupil spending, 
would have higher student performance than District A. 

Based on the Adequacy levels calculated in Chapter Five, each district’s level of Adequacy was 
calculated, using this methodology. A statistical analysis was then conducted to assess whether there 
was a significant correlation between the district’s level of Adequacy and its student performance. 
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Student performance was measured using each district’s average percentile score on the 2001 WKCE 
tests. Based on this analysis, there is a statistically significant correlation at the .01 level between 
districts’ levels of Adequacy and their students’ WKCE scores. 

The correlation between level of Adequacy and student performance means that it is reasonable to 
believe that raising districts’ funding to the Adequacy level will lead to higher test scores statewide. 
Implementing Adequacy - which includes movement over time toward full funding of Adequacy - would 
result in improved student performance. 

Adequacy and Local Control 

Adequacy is not a threat to local control. On the contrary, under the Adequacy structure, elected school 
board members would be re-invested with the capacity to set local school budgets, including the power 
to increase local tax levies as needed. This would greatly expand the powers of local school boards and 
administrators, because it would give them the financial flexibility to make decisions based on educational 
criteria, free of revenue limits and the QEO. By abolishing the cumbersome system of revenue controls, 
the Adequacy system removes the most important hindrance to local control present in the current 
system. An Adequacy system guarantees a level of funding for each district, but allows districts to exceed 
those levels through local taxes beyond what is necessary to comply with the Adequacy structure. 

In determining the financial needs of school districts, this analysis laid out a series of resource 
standards in Chapter Four. These were priced, yielding the Adequacy funding levels of Chapter Five. In 
administering the system, however, it is not expected that districts would be required to exactly mimic 
those resource standards. Rather, the resource standards - and the funding levels they require - are 
the basis for allocating funds to districts, in the form of block grants. 

It is therefore up to the discretion of each district to decide how to spend the money, as it is in the 
current system. There would be no greater degree of control by the state over the educational 
decisions made by local school authorities. 

It is expected, however, that districts would use the additional funds in such a manner as to gradually 
raise the performance level of its students. It would be only after a repeated failure to show such 
improvement that there would be any reason for the state to intervene. 

Such state intervention is not part of the current funding system. Nor does this paper contain a specific 
proposal for how such intervention might be designed. It is noteworthy that the 2002 federal Leave No 
Child Behind Act for education funding contains requirements that districts show progress, as 
measured by state tests. The federal law contains specific requirements about what progress is 
expected, and what consequences follow on the failure to show such progress. These federal 
requirements of course apply to Wisconsin schools, and it might be that the state would simply adopt 
the same requirements relative to state funding. The Adequacy system would involve far less state 
intervention and oversight than exists under the current system. Local control is reinstated with to the 
implementation of an Adequacy system. 
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Adequacy and Taxes 

What kind of tax structure would support Adequacy? 

Among the states, there are many systems for generating revenue for public schools. Some focus on 
local property taxes, others on state property taxes. Some rely heavily on sales taxes, others on state 
income taxes. Michigan, for example, uses a portfolio of taxes including nearly three-fourths of its 6% 
state sales tax; a statewide property tax of six mills ($6 for each $1 ,000 of property value); a portion of 
its income, tobacco, liquor, and business facility taxes; and all its lottery profits. Wyoming uses a much 
different portfolio of taxes, including a statewide property tax of 12 mills; part of a vehicle registration 
tax; part of a railroad car tax; and nearly half its federal mineral royalties. [National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2001] 

An Adequacy model of finance is a method for determining how much money needs to be raised, and 
how that money should be distributed. It does not imply one approach to raising the funds over any 
other. The only certainty in an Adequacy system is that districts choosing to spend above guaranteed 
Adequacy levels would have to raise the additional funds on their own, without state support. 

In Wisconsin, several proposals have been advanced to reform the system for raising money for 
schools. State Sen. Michael Ellis (R-Neenah) has proposed a system with a statewide property tax 
replacing local property taxes. Because there would be a constant tax rate statewide - replacing the 
current system of widely varying rates in each of the state’s districts - the system would produce 
taxpayer equity by requiring equal tax effort by every property owner. Ellis does not propose to increase 
the amount of funding for public schools. Rather, he sets his proposed statewide property tax at a level 
sufficient to replace, but not augment, current local school property taxes. 

Another proposal has been advanced by State Representatives Michael Lehman (R-Hartford) and 
Wayne Wood (D- Janesville). Its main feature is to eliminate school property taxes altogether, replacing 
them with increased revenue from a state sales tax. Under their proposal, the sales tax would be both 
expanded to include a number of services not currently taxed and raised above its current 5%. Like 
Ellis, Lehman and Wood do not propose an increase in school funding. They propose sales tax levels 
just sufficient to replace, but not expand, revenue generated by current local school property taxes. 

Both the Ellis and the Lehman-Wood plans could be adjusted to produce increased revenue that would 
move the school funding closer to Adequacy. 

Many other tax options and combinations could provide sufficient revenue for the Adequacy model. In 
2000-01 , school revenues included approximately $4.3 billion in state funding plus approximately $2.9 
billion in local school property taxes. The challenge is to find funding sources sufficient to generate 
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these dollar amounts in addition to the extra funding necessary to implement Adequacy at some 
specified percentage. For example, it was noted earlier in this chapter that funding at 80% of Adequacy 
would require approximately $700 million over and above the $7.2 billion raised from state General 
Purpose Revenue (GPR) and local school property taxes (2000-2001). 

A minimalist approach to this challenge would leave the local property tax contribution at its current 
level but increase funding from state GPR. This could be accomplished in a number of ways: transfer- 
ring funds from other state programs and/or raising additional state revenue by some combination of 
closing tax loopholes, expanding tax bases, raising tax rates, or increasing state fees. 

In February 2002, the Wisconsin Legislative Fiscal Bureau issued a paper on “Alternative General Fund 
Revenue Sources (General Fund Taxes).” [Larson, Russell and Shanovich, 2002] This report detailed 
estimates for increased revenues from a wide variety of changes in tax law, including personal and 
corporate income taxes, sales taxes, and excise taxes. 

For example, funding 80% of Adequacy - requiring an additional $723 million - could be accomplished 
in many different ways, according to the Fiscal Bureau’s estimates. 

Tax Package 1 . 

§ Raise the state sales tax from 5.0% to 5.5% to generate $383 million; 

§ Tax personal capital gains in the same manner as does the federal government (that is, not 
exempting the first 60%) to generate $212 million; 

§ Require a sales tax on legal, architectural, and accounting services which would generate 
$183 million. 

These three changes would raise $778 million, more than enough to fund schools at 80% of Adequacy. 

Tax package 2. 

§ Raise the state sales tax from 5.0% to 6.0% to generate $766 million, the entire amount 
required for 80% of Adequacy. 

Tax Package 3. 

§ Impose a sales tax on advertising, computer consulting, public relations, and personnel 
services to generate $301 million; 

§ Require combined reporting of income for businesses with out-of-state operations to 
generate $70 million; 

§ Raise the corporate income tax rate from 7.9% to 8.9% to generate $102 million; 

§ Eliminate the 60% exemption of capital gains from the state income tax, generating $212 
million. 

This package would raise $685 million. 
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These are several examples of the numerous possibilities suggested by the Fiscal Bureau report. And as 
the report notes, “The alternatives presented in this paper should not be viewed as comprehensive. 
There are many other options that could be considered by the Legislature.” 

A more fundamental tax reform package would enact comprehensive tax changes rather than simply 
packaging tax increases to supplement current GPR and local funding. Eliminating the local school 
property tax as proposed by both Ellis and the Lehman-Wood requires that a minimum of $2.9 billion be 
generated statewide plus additional dollars for Adequacy. 

For example, a six mill statewide property tax would generate about $1 .7 billion, based on 2000-'01 
property values. A six-mill tax is a significant cut in property taxes in all but a handful of school districts. 

In over 100 districts, a six-mill tax would slash school property taxes by more than 50%. 

With this dramatic reduction in property taxes, it would be feasible to increase other taxes. A hike in the 
state sales tax from 5.0% to 7.0%, for example, would generate $1 .5 billion, according to Fiscal Bureau 
estimates. Along with another small changes - such as increasing the corporate income tax from 7.9% 
to 8.9% as well as a 3.75% increase in personal income tax (for example, the 6.75% top rate would rise 
to 7.00%) — this combination would be enough to fund Adequacy at 80%. 

A great variety of such tax combinations can be constructed. Determining the optimal revenue structure 
is a political task. Each alternative revenue-generating system must be examined to see its impact on 
different categories of taxpayers. Some changes would affect mainly businesses; other mainly property 
owners; owners mostly lower-income taxpayers. Reductions in property taxes, for example, might not 
be passed on to renters. Increases in sales taxes generally have a greater negative impact on lower- 
income workers. 

Moreover, many have recommended that whatever system is used, a specified stream of tax revenue be 
dedicated to funding public schools, a revenue stream built on an expanding base to generate increased 
funding needs over time. 
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CONCLUSION 



Wisconsin, like so many other states, is facing a crisis in public education funding. The current school- 
finance structure has evolved from a simple, local property tax system to today’s convoluted three-tier 
mixture of local, state, and federal funding. Revenue caps instituted nearly a decade ago have cramped 
budgets in many districts. Schools have been forced to reduce staffing levels, academic programs, 
student services, facility maintenance, and extracurricular activities. Parents, educators, and community 
leaders have reported, petitioned, implored, and converged on the state Capitol to demand more state 
aid. Policymakers are alerted to the significance of the issue and are exploring mechanisms for improv- 
ing the finance structure. 

In 1998, the Institute for Wisconsin’s Future began a coalition effort to develop a proposal for school 
finance reform that would ensure links among educational goals, children’s needs, and school funding 
levels. IWF based this effort on the new Adequacy approach to education finance, which had evolved 
nationally in the 1990s in response to state court decisions, the standards-based reform in education, 
and the failure of equity challenges to provide sufficient resources for all school children. This approach 
to funding defines the resources needed to meet state academic standards, and establishes a funding 
floor for all districts derived from the costs of the designated resources. 

For more than three years, IWF worked with education organizations and specialists to research the 
staffing levels, curriculum options, student services, and technology needed to optimize the opportunity 
for all Wisconsin students to meet the Department of Public Instruction academic standards. This effort 
included a review of literature on resource requirements, the creation of prototype models for quality 
schools, a survey of teachers and principals, and a synthesis of the information compiled into a final set 
of resource standards. 

Through this process, seven critical resources for effective learning were identified: 

• Small schools, 

• Small classes, 

• Broad curriculum options, 

• Higher pay and ongoing training for teachers, 

• Sufficient access to technology, 

• Supplemental funding for rural schools, and 

• Supplemental services for low-income children. 

These were quantified and priced. The result was that to ensure all schools the ability to afford the targeted 
resources, districts would need at least $8,500 per student, with additional allocations for students with 
disabilities or with limited-English proficiency, children from families in poverty, and rural schools. 
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Wisconsin has always valued knowledge and skills, investing heavily in an education system that has 
earned national respect. However, the dramatic changes in the state’s economy over the past 
quarter-century have created new challenges that the current system is unprepared to grapple with. 

With manufacturing no longer as dominant a part of the Midwest economy, Wisconsin has seen the 
emergence of both a high-technology, higher wage economy and a service sector with a small elite of 
highly paid specialists and a large work force of lower skilled, lower-paid citizens. The public schools 
will play the crucial role in determining the capacity of the upcoming generation of workers to meet the 
demands of a sophisticated, technical, globally oriented economy. 

Policymakers are caught between the rhetoric of high educational standards and the reality of a school 
system increasingly unable to serve all its students, especially those with special needs. The Adequacy 
funding model is a serious analysis of how Wisconsin can bridge the gap between rhetoric and reality. If 
they had the resources needed to satisfy rigorous academic standards, Wisconsin schools could move 
beyond the current situation, where only one of three students meets national proficiency standards. 
[See Appendix Two for details of proficiency results for Wisconsin students.] 

Adequacy is a return to basic Wisconsin values - investing realistically but substantially in educational 
systems equipped to prepare students for an ever-changing and difficult job market. This is no silver bullet. 
Adequacy requires long-term support for schools, not undermined by political fads or a cyclical commitment. 

An Adequacy system is straightforward common sense. It is favored by court decisions in a growing number 
of states. It is better for students and their parents because it provides high quality educational opportunities. 
It is better for educators, because it provides them the resources they need to do their jobs properly. It is 
better for taxpayers and government officials, because it allows ways to hold schools accountable for 
the money they spend. And it is better for Wisconsin’s future, because while long-term economic 
health requires fiscal prudence, it also demands an educational system second to none in the world. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix One 

Synopsis of Wisconsin Model Academic Standards 

I. LANGUAGE ARTS: The language arts standards, like those of most states, do not specify a list of 
authors or works that must be read by all students. Selection of authors and works is left to language 
arts specialists who create the curriculum in each school district. What is important is that students 
learn to read well and read enough to meet their various needs and interests, that they have opportuni- 
ties to read quality literature, and that they love to read. The domain of language arts is divided into six 
sets of standards for focus and clarity, although these divisions, in the classroom and in the practical 
use of language, are artificial. 

A. Reading/Literature: Students In Wisconsin will read and respond to a wide range of writing to 
build an understanding of written materials, of themselves, and of others. 

Grade-specific performance standards should ensure that students are able to: 

1) Use effective reading strategies to achieve their purposes in reading. 

2) Read, interpret, and critically analyze literature. 

3) Read and discuss literary and non-literary texts in order to understand human 
experience. 

4) Read to acquire information. 

B. Writing: Students will write clearly and effectively to share information and knowledge, to influence 
and persuade, to create and entertain. 

Grade-specific performance standards should ensure that students are able to: 

1) Create or produce writing to communicate with different audiences for a 
variety of purposes. 

2) Plan, revise, edit, and publish clear and effective writing. 

3) Understand the function of various forms, structure, and punctuation marks of standard American 
English and use them appropriately in communication. 
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C. Oral Language: Students will listen to understand and will speak clearly and effectively for diverse purposes. 

Grade-specific performance standards should ensure that students are able to: 

1 ) Orally communicate information, opinions, and ideas effectively to different audiences for a variety of purposes. 

2) Listen to and comprehend oral communications. 

3) Participate effectively in discussion. 

D. Language: Students will apply their knowledge of the nature, grammar, and variations of American English. 
Grade-specific performance standards will ensure that students are able to: 

1) Develop their vocabulary of words, phrases, and idioms as a means of improving communication. 

2) Recognize and interpret various uses and adaptations of language in social, cultural, regional, and 
professional situations, and learn to be flexible and responsive in their use of English. 

E. Media and Technology: Students will use media and technology critically and creatively to obtain, 
organize, prepare and share information; to influence and persuade; and to entertain and be entertained. 

Grade-specific performance standards will ensure that students are able to: 

1) Use computers to acquire, organize, analyze, and communicate information. 

2) Make informed judgments about media and products. 

3) Create products appropriate to audience and purpose. 

4) Demonstrate a working knowledge of media production and distribution. 

5) Analyze and edit media work as appropriate to audience and purpose. 

F. Research and Inquiry: Students will locate, use, and communicate information from a variety of 
print and non-print materials. 

Grade-specific performance standards will ensure that students are able to: 

1) Conduct research and inquiry on self- selected or assigned topics, issues, or problems and use an 
appropriate form to communicate their findings. 



II. MATHEMATICS: The content of these standards reflects the shift in mathematical emphasis necessi- 
tated by technological advances in an information society. The understanding of mathematical concepts 
has become imperative for every citizen as everyday functions become more mathematically complex and 
as low-skill jobs become nonexistent. The following content and performance standards do not reflect the 
content of higher-level “college preparatory” courses. Rather, they reflect the content of a core mathematical 
experience that ALL students should encounter, regardless of what mathematics courses they choose. 
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Important goals for students are: 

• to develop a deep conceptual understanding in order to make sense of mathematics; 

to master specific knowledge necessary for its application to real problems, for the study of related 
subject matter, and for continued study in mathematics; 

• to learn and view mathematics as a way of thinking about and interpreting the world around them; and 
to recognize that mathematics is a creative part of human culture in much the same way as music 
or fine art. 

A. Mathematical Processes: Students will draw on a broad body of mathematical knowledge and apply 
a variety of mathematical skills and strategies, including reasoning, oral and written communication, 
and the use of appropriate technology, when solving mathematical, real-world and non-routine problems. 

B. Number Operations and Relationships: Students will use numbers effectively for various purposes, 
such as counting, measuring, estimating, and problem-solving. 

C. Geometry: Students will be able to use geometric concept, relationships and procedures to 
interpret, represent, and solve problems. 

D. Measurement: Students will select and use appropriate tools and techniques to measure things to 
a specified degree of accuracy. They will use measurement in problem-solving situations. 

E. Statistics and Probability: Students will use data collection and analysis, statistics and probability 
in problem-solving situations, employing technology where appropriate. 

F. Algebraic Relationships: Students will discover, describe, and generalize simple and complex 
patterns and relationships. In the context of real world problem situations, the student will use 
algebraic techniques to define and describe the problem to determine and justify appropriate solutions. 

III. SCIENCE: The Wisconsin science standards follow the format and content of the National Science 

Education Standards. Three of the content standards (D. Physical Science; E. Earth and Space 

Science; and F. Life and Environmental Science) address the knowledge-base of science, while the 

other content standards address the application of knowledge. 

A. Science Connections: Students will understand that there are unifying themes: systems, order, 
organization, and interactions; evidence, models, and explanations; constancy, change, and 
measurement; evolution, equilibrium, and energy; form and function among scientific disciplines. 
These themes relate and interconnect the science standards to one another. 
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B. Nature of Science: Students will understand that science is ongoing and inventive, and that 
scientific understandings have changed over time as new evidence is found. 

C. Science Inquiry: Students in Wisconsin will investigate questions using scientific methods and 
tools, revise their personal understanding to accommodate knowledge, and communicate these 
understandings to others. 

D. Physical Science: Students in Wisconsin will demonstrate an understanding of the physical and 
chemical properties of matter, the forms and properties of energy, and the ways in which matter 
and energy interact. 

E. Earth and Space Science: Students will demonstrate an understanding of the structure and. 
systems of earth and other bodies in the universe and of their interactions. 

F. Life and Environmental Science: Students will demonstrate an understanding of the characteristics 
and structures of living things, the processes of life, and how living things interact with one another 
and their environment. 

G. Technology Applications: Students will demonstrate an understanding of the relationship between 
science and technology and the ways in which that relationship influences human activities. 

H. Science Applications: Students will use scientific information and skills to make decisions about 
themselves, Wisconsin, and the world in which they live. 

IV. SOCIAL STUDIES: "Social studies" is the title used to describe the study of the social sciences 
and humanities. Within the curriculum, social studies provides coordinated, systematic study of information, 
skills, and concepts from the disciplines of history, geography, political science, economics, anthropology, 
psychology, law, archeology, and sociology with attention given to connections among the peoples 
and nations of the world, the effect of science and technology on society (and vice versa), and the ways 
to practice good citizenship. Social studies helps young people develop the knowledge and skills 
necessary to make informed and reasoned decisions as citizens of a culturally diverse, democratic 
society in an interdependent world. Students at all levels should develop skills and understandings in all 
strands found in the Wisconsin standards for social studies. The organization of these standards allows 
the social studies curriculum to be developed as separate disciplines or in an integrated course. 
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A. Geography - People, Places, and Environments: Students will learn geography through the 

study of the relationships among people, places, and environments. 

B. History - Time, Continuity, and Change: Students will learn about the history of Wisconsin, the 
United States, and the world, examining change and continuity over time in order to develop historical 
perspective, explain historical relationships, and analyze issues that affect the present and the future. 

C. Political Science and Citizenship - Power, Authority, Governance, and Responsibility: Students 
will learn about political science and acquire the knowledge of political systems necessary for 
developing individual civic responsibility by studying the history and contemporary uses of power, 
authority, and governance. 

D. Economics - Production, Distribution, Exchange, Consumption: Students will learn about production, 
distribution, exchange, and consumption so that they can make informed economic decisions. 

E. The Behavioral Sciences — Individuals, Institutions, and Society: Students will learn about the 
behavioral sciences by exploring concepts from the discipline of sociology, the study of the interactions 
among individuals, groups, and institutions; the discipline of psychology, the study of factors that 
influence individual identity and learning; and the discipline of anthropology, the study of cultures in 
various times and settings. 
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Appendix Two 

Academic Proficiency of Wisconsin Students 

The ultimate measure of a school system is the academic proficiency of its students. While standard- 
ized test results are highly controversial, they remain one of the few quantifiable ways to get some 
measure of student performance. 

The most highly regarded national tests are those of the National Assessment of Education Progress 
(NAEP), also known as “The Nation’s Report Card.” These tests, given to statistically meaningful 
samples of students, are conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics, a part of the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

In Wisconsin, all districts must administer the statewide Knowledge and Concepts Examination 
(WKCE), part of the Wisconsin Student Assessment System. These tests are given to fourth, eighth, 
and tenth graders. 

In both tests, the top three categories of grading are Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. The acknowl- 
edged goal is for all (or almost all) students to score Proficient or Advanced. 

On the national NAEP tests, as shown in Chapter One, fewer than 40% of Wisconsin students scored 
Proficient or above. On many of the tests, fewer than one-third score that well. 

On the state WKCE tests, fewer than two-thirds of Wisconsin’s students score Proficient or above on 
most tests, as seen in the first chart below. 
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Achievement gap for poor students on the 2001 Reading tests 




II Economically disadvantaged m Not economically disadvantaged 



By any standard, these performances are inadequate. 

Achievement is considerably lower for students of color and students from low-income households. 
The second chart below shows the achievement gap for income levels, on the reading part of the 
WKCE tests. Similar gaps are found in the other tests. 
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Appendix Three 

Defining a Thorough Education Infrastructure 

(synopsis of the Wisconsin Educator Survey on Necessary School Resource Standards) 

In 1998 the Institute for Wisconsin’s Future (IWF) initiated a multi-organization effort to identify the 
resource infrastructure necessary to provide all Wisconsin students with a thorough education. As the 
initial step in examining funding adequacy as a policy option for Wisconsin, the consortium effort was 
designed to define the “goods and services" necessary to implement effective educational practices 
and ensure meaningful opportunity to all students. Utilizing school resource models developed in 
Wyoming, Minnesota and New Hampshire, IWF convened panels of education experts in December 
1998. These panels included national experts, university specialists in curriculum, leaders of special- 
ized education organizations, parents, school principals, teachers from diverse subject areas and 
district administrators based in urban, rural and suburban districts throughout Wisconsin. Using the 
Wisconsin Standards, best practice research, and specific areas of expertise, the panels identified 
essential instructional and operating system components of model school programs at the elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school levels. Key components of the resource standards developed included 
teaching staff, curriculum, technology, equipment and materials, administration and special services. 

Survey of Principals and Teachers 

Following the December 1998 panel session, IWF and the Public Policy Forum conducted a survey of 
all of Wisconsin's public school principals and a random sample of its public school teachers. The 
purpose of the survey was to determine what staffing, technology, curricular and equipment re- 
sources educators viewed as necessary to meet Wisconsin’s educational standards. 

A survey questionnaire was developed jointly by staff from the Public Policy Forum and IWF regarding 
the classroom and school resources needed in a variety of areas. Specifically, the respondents were 
asked about: 

• The maximum appropriate class size and the class and school sizes that produce the best results; 

• The importance of different classroom technologies and equipment, and the school facilities 
needed, for a quality education; 

• The number and type of staff required for programs to meet Wisconsin educational standards; and 

• The resources necessary both for effective staff development programs and for monitoring the 
progress of individual students. 

In addition, respondents were asked about the need for additional resources to assist students who 
are not acquiring necessary skills. Finally, the survey included a series of questions designed to gauge 
the respondents' support for an adequacy- based approach to school finance in general, and their 
views regarding the adequacy of school funding in Wisconsin in particular. This report presents an 
overview of the survey findings. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The data for this study were obtained from questionnaires mailed to 1 ,953 public school principals 
and a probability sample of 4,618 public school teachers in Wisconsin. The listing of principals was 
obtained from the Association of Wisconsin School Administrators, and that organization provided a 
cover letter urging participation in the survey. The sample of teachers was drawn from the member- 
ship list of the Wisconsin Education Association Council, and that organization also provided a cover 
letter encouraging those selected to participate. 

396 completed surveys were received from principals, and 767 surveys were returned by teachers. 
This amounts to an overall response rate of nearly 20 percent. This response rate is typical for mailed, 
self-administered survey questionnaires. It is reasonable to assume that those taking the time to 
complete a lengthy mailed questionnaire are a representative sample of the educators who are most 
interested in and informed about school resource and funding issues. The purpose of the survey was 
to assess the views of informed educators about the resources that schools need, and not to measure 
the actual resources currently available in Wisconsin public schools. 



FINDINGS 

Demographic Characteristics 

The 1 ,163 individuals who responded to the survey are relatively well educated and have consider- 
able teaching and administrative experience (See the demographic characteristics of the survey 
respondents summarized in Table 1). More than 80% of the teachers and nearly 88% of the principals 
are 40 years of age or older. The median number of years worked as either a teacher or principal is 
20 years and 3 years, respectively. Virtually all of the principals and more than 65% of the teachers 
have a Master’s or higher degree. The gender composition of the sample is in line with that of the 
larger population of educators. 

One other background characteristic of the survey respondents should be noted. A large percentage 
of the respondents report that they work in a rural school district. Over 39% of the teachers and 
nearly 54% of the principals describe their districts as rural. The large number of respondents from 
rural areas is reflected in the low median enrollment of their schools. The assessments of some school 
resource needs may reflect the rural or small school background of many of the respondents. 
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Principals 


Teachers 




(n=396) 


(n=767) 


Sex 

Men 


64.2% 


26.3% 


Women 


35.8 


73.7 


Race 

White 


98.0 


96.3 


Non-white 


2.0 


3.7 


Age 

<30 


.8 


5.2 


30-39 


11.7 


13.7 


40-49 


42.6 


40.3 


50-59 


41.9 


38.3 


>60 


3.0 


2.5 


Education 

Bachelor’s Degree 


.5 


34.5 


Master’s Degree 


80.8 


63.9 


Professional Degree 


11.5 


.7 


Doctorate 


7.2 


.9 


School Work In 

Elementary 


46.4 


42.2 


Middle/Jr. High 


18.5 


19.5 


High School 


25.1 


33.6 


K-1 2 Combined 


2.8 


2.7 


Other 


7.2 


2.0 


School District 

K-1 2 


87.0 


88.8 


K-8 


4.3 


2.8 


9-12 


3.1 


3.2 


Other 


5.6 


5.2 


Location 

Urban 


18.2 


26.7 


Suburban 


27.9 


34.2 


Rural 


53.9 


39.1 


Median Years Worked 

In District 


3 


13 


As Principal / Teacher 


4 


20 
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Resource Standards 

The survey questionnaire covered a wide range of resource issues, and the questions were grouped 
into distinct topics. For ease of presentation, the findings follow the organization of the survey and are 
summarized under several topic areas. 

I. Class and School Size 

Principals and teachers agreed that small classes and small schools were necessary for effective 
educational environments, views consistent with the research on smaller class and school size. Table 
2 presents the median responses to questions about class and school size. When asked about the 
largest number of students that is appropriate for a typical class, the median number given by 
principals was 22 students at the elementary level and 25 students at the secondary level. The 
largest class size that teachers considered appropriate was somewhat smaller, ranging from 20 for 
elementary school to 22 for secondary school. When asked about the class size that produces the 
best results, the principals called for classes of 18 in elementary school and 20 in secondary school, 



Table 2: Median Responses to Questions Regarding Class and School Size 



Considering the goal of providing every student with the opportunity to learn, please 
indicate the... 



Principals Teachers 





Elem. 

(183) a 


M.S. 

(73) 


H.S. 

(99) 


Elem. 

(332) 


M.S. 

(152) 


H.S. 

(256) 


Greatest number of pupils appropriate 
for typical class 


22 


25 


25 


20 


22 


22 


Number of pupils for each class that 
would produce the best results 


18 


20 


20 


16 


19 


18 


Greatest number a teacher should 
be responsible for instructing 


21 


100 


100 


20 


100 


100 


Approximate enrollment in your 
school today. 


385 


550 


514 


435 


608 


940 


Number of students per school that 
would produce the best results 


350 


450 


600 


325 


480 


658 



a Numbers in parentheses are base N’s. 
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while the typical teacher placed the optimal class size at 16 for elementary school and at 18-19 for 
secondary school. When asked how many students a teacher should be responsible for instructing 
during a semester, the respondents indicated that teaching loads of 20 or 21 students at the elementary 
level and 100 students at the secondary level were appropriate. These class sizes and teaching loads 
are smaller and lighter than those found in many, if not most, Wisconsin schools. However, the judgments 
regarding appropriate and optimal class sizes were similar across urban, rural, and suburban districts 
and cannot be attributed to the fact that many respondents work in rural schools where class sizes 
tend to be smaller. The views of Wisconsin educators regarding the importance of smaller classes are 
consistent, regardless of the conditions prevailing in the schools in which they work. 

There is less consistency in their views regarding school size. When asked about the number of 
students in a school that would produce the best results, the median responses of the principals 
ranged from 350 students at the elementary level to 600 for high school. The median responses of the 
teachers were very similar, varying between 325 for an elementary school and approximately 650 for 
a high school. However, these recommended school sizes varied across urban, suburban, and rural 
districts. The median figures presented in Table 2 may reflect the fact that a large percentage of 
respondents already worked in a relatively small school. Nonetheless, almost all of the respondents 
indicated that student achievement would be improved if Wisconsin’s schools were smaller than 
those in which they currently work. 

II. Classroom Equipment and Computer Technology 

Respondents were asked to rate the importance of a variety of classroom resources. Teachers were 
asked to rate the importance of particular resources for their classes, which covered every grade and 
most subject areas, while principals were asked to make a more general assessment of the impor- 
tance of each resource for the classes in their school. The overall similarity of the ratings shown in the 
top panel of Table 3 is quite striking. 

Computer and Technology Needs 

The classroom resource that was most likely to be rated as "very important” was computer access. 
Nearly 94 percent of the principals and more than three-quarters of the teachers consider computer 
access to be very important. The importance accorded to new instructional technologies is also 
reflected in the fact that 80 percent of the principals and nearly 55 percent of the teachers regard an 
Internet connection as very important for their classrooms. As we might expect given the importance 
attached to computer access, educators at all three levels see a need for multiple classroom comput- 
ers or terminals. The desired number of students per computer varies from four at the elementary 
level to as low as two for secondary schools. 
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A majority of principals and teachers also consider it very important for their classes to have access to 
more established technologies such as overhead projectors, TVs, VCRs, calculators, test preparation 
materials, and a telephone. The one resource that a majority of both principals and teachers regard 
as "not important” is the availability of laptop computers for each student. 



liable;? 3: Classroom Resources Needed 



Median estimates of classroom resource needs : 



Thinking of a class of 20 students (in your school/that you typically teach), please estimate the 
number or amount needed: 





Elem. 


Principals 

M.S. 


H.S. 


Elem. 


Teachers 

M.S. 


H.S. 


Desktop computers/terminals 


5 


10 


10 


5 


10 


6 


Years you should use textbook 
before replacing 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Total weekly hours of remedial work 
with reading specialist (number of 
students times hours per student) 


20 


15 


5 


10 


10 


5 


Total weekly hours of remedial work 
with math specialist (number of 
students times hours per student) 


12 


15 


6 


8 


5 


0 


Hours per week of assistance from 
teacher's aide 


10 


10 


2 


9 


5 


2 


Classroom budget needed for 
supplies and materials 


$500 


$500 


$200 


$500 


$500 


$500 



Textbooks and Supplies 

The vast majority of educators, 79.4 percent of the principals and 76.7 percent of the teachers, 
regard a textbook as very important. However, both teachers and principals also consider non-textbook 
reading material as very important, and nearly as many consider printed instructional material to be 
very important. These similarities indicate the value placed upon different educational approaches 
and technologies. There was also general agreement that textbooks should be replaced every five 
years, and that elementary and middle school classrooms should be allowed to budget $500 for 
supplies and materials. High school principals, on average, argued for classroom budgets of $200. 
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Remedial Instruction 

Teachers’ decisions regarding the need for remedial reading and math teachers and teacher aides 
varied by grade level and subject area. However, a majority of principals consider it very important to 
have remedial teachers in the classrooms. Elementary and middle school educators see a greater 
need for classroom remedial work with reading and math specialists, and for teacher aides, than their 
high school counterparts. For example, elementary and middle school principals estimate that a class 
of 20 students needs 15 to 20 hours a week of remedial work in reading and 12 to 15 hours of remedial 
work in math. High school principals estimate the need for remedial work in each area at 5 to 6 hours. 



III. Curriculum 

The quality of the educational experience provided by any school depends largely upon its curricu- 
lum. Given the critical impact of curriculum options on school quality, principals and teachers were 
asked to judge the need for a number of different courses or subjects at the elementary, middle, and 
high school level, aside from the basic and required courses. The responses are remarkably consis- 
tent. Over 90 percent of the respondents in both groups agree on the need at the high school level 
for language arts electives, for classes in music performance (band, choir, etc.) and fine arts (painting, 
drawing, and sculpture), and for courses in industrial arts or vocational education. The near unanimity 
of the respondents in assessing the need for these courses testifies to the importance of offering 
students a variety of educational experiences. These findings are reported in Tables 5 and 6. 
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Please indicate whether each of these classes is needed for a high/middle/elementary school to 
provide a quality education. 





Needed 


Principals 

Not 

Needed 


Not 

Sure 


Needed 


Teachers 

Not 

Needed 


Not 

Sure 


Language arts electives 
for 11th- 12th grades. 


93.3% 


3.0% 


3.7% 


91.1% 


1.8% 


7.1% 


3rd-4th year classes in 
one foreign language 


83.6 


7.6 


8.8 


85.5 


7.4 


7.1 


3rd-4th year classes in 
two foreign languages 


61.0 


24.9 


14.1 


65.4 


19.8 


14.8 


Music performance 
(band, choir) 


93.1 


3.0 


3.9 


94.0 


2.6 


3.4 


Industrial arts / vocational 
education 


93.1 


3.6 


3.3 


95.1 


1.5 


3.4 


Visual arts (film, 
photography) 


74.0 


12.0 


14.0 


78.1 


8.8 


13.1 


Performing arts 
(e.g., theater, dance) 


74.0 


13.2 


12.8 


79.1 


7.9 


13.0 


Fine arts (drawing, 
painting, sculpture) 


91.6 


5.1 


3.3 


93.1 


2.2 


4.7 


Advanced placement 
science 


88.6 


6.9 


4.5 


88.0 


6.0 


6.0 


AP social studies 


80.5 


11.1 


8.4 


82.2 


9.5 


8.3 


AP English 


86.8 


8.1 


5.1 


87.2 


7.1 


5.7 


AP math 


89.5 


6.3 


4.2 


89.0 


5.5 


5.5 


AP foreign language 


65.6 


20.8 


13.6 


72.0 


14.6 


13.4 


APart 


63.3 


23.1 


13.6 


65.6 


17.2 ‘ 


17.2 



Although there was less certainty about the need for visual (film, photography, and graphic design) and 
performing (theater, drama) arts classes, nearly three-quarters of the principals and a slightly higher 
percentage of the teachers felt that these courses should also be part of the curriculum. In the view of 
these educators, a quality education cannot be defined solely in terms of core academic subjects. 

Educators agreed that a quality education also offers students the opportunity to study a range of 
courses in depth. Over 80 percent of both groups agree upon the need for 3 rd and 4 th year classes in 
a foreign language and for advanced placement courses in the core subject areas of science, social 
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studies, English, and math. A smaller percentage, although still a majority, perceived a need for 3 rd 
and 4 th year classes in a second foreign language, or for advanced placement offerings in foreign 
language and art. 

The assessments of the courses needed at middle and elementary schools also indicate the impor- 
tance these educators attach to a well-rounded education. More than 90 percent of both groups feel 
that music performance and fine arts classes should be available in middle schools, and well over 80 
percent call for classes in a foreign language and in industrial arts or vocational education. Much 
smaller majorities see a need for classes in two or more foreign languages and in visual and performing 
arts. Similarly, over 90 percent agree that elementary schools should offer classes in music, and over 
80 percent feel that classes in the visual and fine arts are an essential part of the curriculum. A little 
over 60 percent feel that classes in a foreign language are needed, and approximately half think that 
elementary schools should make the performing arts part of the curriculum. On the other hand, over 80 
percent of the respondents felt that industrial arts and vocational education are not needed at the 
elementary school level. 



Table 5: Middle/Junior High and Elementary School Curriculum 



Please indicate whether each of these classes is needed for a middle school/junior high and 
elementary school to provide a quality education. 



Middle School/Junior High 


Needed 


Principals 

Not 

Needed 


Not 

Sure 


Needed 


Teachers 

Not 

Needed 


Not 

Sure 


One foreign language 


88.0 


6.3 


5.7 


89.0 


5.2 


5.8 


Two or more foreign 
languages 


54.7 


29.1 


16.2 


57.5 


26.5 


16.0 


Music performance 


95.7 


2.0 


2.3 


96.2 


1 .1 


2.7 


Industrial arts/ 
vocational education 


85.6 


8.4 


6.0 


92.2 


3.1 


4.7 


Visual arts 


58.7 


25.7 


15.6 


57.2 


24.0 


18.8 


Performing arts 


59.3 


23.3 


17.4 


66.2 


17.4 


16.4 


Fine arts 


91.3 


3.5 


5.2 


92.0 


4.0 


4.0 



Elementary School 



Foreign language 


61.6 


19.2 


19.2 


62.3 


23.9 


13.8 


Music classes 


96.0 


. 2.4 


1.6 


97.2 


1.7 


1.1 


Industrial arts/ 
vocational education 


18.4 


61.4 


20.3 


30.1 


48.5 


21.4 


Visual/Fine arts 


85.5 


9.8 


4.7 


87.1 


8.5 


4.4 


Performing arts 


47.2 


37.6 


15.2 


54.2 


28.0 


17.8 
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IV. Staffing 

Principals were asked to indicate the current number of full-time equivalent (FTE) positions that their 
school has in various personnel categories and the number of FTE positions that their school needs. 
Table 6 shows the median responses of elementary, middle, and high school principals to both sets of 
questions. Most of the differences between the current number of positions in various personnel categories 



liable 6: Staff Needed to Meet Wisconsin Educational Standards 



How many staff members does your school need in order to provide an education that meets 
Wisconsin’s educational standards? Please indicate below the number of full-time equivalent 
positions your school currently has in each area and the number your school needs. 



Median Response of Principals 

Current FTE Positions FTE Positions Needed 

Elem. M.S. H.S. Elem. M.S. H.S. 


Elementary school 
classroom teacher 


15.0 






17.0 






Language arts 


0.0 


4.0 


4.0 


0.0 


5.0 


4.5 


Math 


0.0 


4.0 


4.0 


0.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Social studies/history 


0.0 


4.0 


3.5 


0.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Science 


0.0 


4.0 


3.5 


0.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Foreign language 


0.0 


1.7 


2.0 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Visual arts 


0.5 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


Music 


1.0 


2.4 


2.0 


1.0 


2.5 


2.0 


Theater/dance 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Vocational education 


0.0 


1.0 


3.8 


0.0 


1.2 


4.0 


Physical education/health 


1.0 


2.1 


2.0 


1.0 


2.5 


2.5 


Remedial reading/math 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Librarian/media personnel 


1.0. 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Teacher aides 


3.0 


5.0 


3.5 


3.0 


5.0 


4.0 


Special education teachers 


3.0 


5.0 


3.5 


3.0 


5.0 


4.0 


Guidance counselors 


0.6 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Social workers/psychologist 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Nurse 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


Administrators 


1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


Clerical personnel 


1.5 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


Maintenance personnel 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


2.0 


3.5 


4.0 


Total personnel 


31.3 


44.8 


45.5 


36.5 


49.7 


53.5 
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and the estimated number of positions needed are quite modest. The largest difference is between 
the current average of 15 classroom teachers in elementary schools and the 17 teachers that 
principals feel are needed to reduce class size and provide student with more individual attention. Other 
personnel needs at the elementary school level include a full-time art teacher, an additional teacher 
aide, and greater availability of student support personnel such as guidance counselors, social 
workers or psychologists, and nurses. In the estimate of these administrators, the typical elementary 
school needs a full-time counselor, a full-time position for a social worker or psychologist, and a nurse 
that is available half-time rather than one day a week. Although the perceived needs within each 
category are fairly modest, the overall difference between the number of personnel currently available 
and the number needed amounts to slightly more than five FTE positions. 

The pattern of staffing needs at the secondary level is one of small increments in the number of FTE 
positions in a large number of personnel categories. Both middle and high school principals report a. 
need for additional instructional staff in language arts, vocational education, physical education and 
health, for a full-time remedial reading and math teacher, and for additional teacher aides and greater 
access to nursing services. In addition, the median differences at the middle school level indicate a 
need for additional foreign language and music teachers, for a full-time social worker or psychologist, 
and for additional maintenance staff. At the high school level there is evidence of need for additional 
staff in social studies, science, visual arts and vocational education, as well as for additional clerical 
personnel. Measured in this way, the need for additional staff consists of small additions to a large 
number of personnel categories. But these small additions sum to a substantial difference between 
the total number of personnel needed and the number of positions currently available. The secondary 
school principals surveyed here, like their elementary school counterparts, report that their schools 
are understaffed. In the estimate of these administrators, there is a need for approximately five 
additional FTE positions at the typical middle school and for nearly eight additional FTE positions at 
the typical high school. 



V. Staff Development 

The survey included questions on both the time commitment and the personnel necessary for staff 
development. Teachers were asked to estimate both the number of hours they currently spend and 
the number of hours they need to spend each semester improving their technical skills, learning and 
implementing new curriculum, and coordinating their activities with other teachers. 

The responses shown in Table 7 reveal that teachers spend, on average, a total of 28 hours a semester 
on staff development activities, and estimate that they need to spend 58 hours. In other words, these 
teachers currently spend about half the amount of time on staff development than they think is 
necessary. Effective staff development requires coordination and planning, as well as a substantial time 
commitment. Both principals and teachers were asked to rate the importance of having a staff 
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development coordinator in their school. More than 85 percent of the principals and over 77 percent 
of the teachers responded that it was “very” or “somewhat” important. 



TTablel7::: Resources Needed for Staff- Development 



In addition to your regular classroom instruction, how much time do you spend, and 
how much time do you feel you need to spend, each semester on each of the following? 



Teachers Only 

Median Median Hours 

Hours Spend Need to Spend 



Improving technical skills 

Training in/implementing new curriculum 

Planning/coordination with other teachers 


8 

10 

10 


18 

20 

20 


How important is it to have a staff development coordinator in your school? 




Principals 


Teachers 




(N=385) 


(N=741) 


Very important 


44.7% 


33.2% 


Somewhat important 


41.8 


44.0 


Not very important 


11.4 


16.3 


Not at all important 


2.1 


6.5 



Unfortunately, a large majority of both principals and teachers report that their schools do not have an 
effective staff development program. As the figures in Table 8 show, more than 60 percent of each group 
responded negatively when asked if their schools devoted the time and resources needed for staff 
development. The most frequently given reason for their negative assessment was a “lack of time.” More 
than half of the principals and nearly half of the teachers who responded negatively blamed time 
constraints for inadequate staff development. Since devoting staff time to any activity entails a financial 
cost, this suggests that most districts are not able or willing to adequately fund staff development 
programs. However, lack of time or funding was not the sole reason given for their 

negative assessments. A substantial number of principals and teachers blamed the absence of staff 
development upon either a lack of commitment or poor organization. Teachers were more likely than 
principals to report a lack of commitment to staff development in their schools. 
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Assess m enrpf{6 u rrenEStaff* D evelo p m &* 



In general, do you feel that the school where you teach provides the time and resources 
needed for an effective and continuing program of staff development? 



Principals 

(N=388) 

Yes No 

39.9% 60.1% 



Teachers 

(N=741) 

Yes No 

38.7% 61.3% 



Specific reasons given by those indicating that there is no effective staff development program. 





Principals (N=233) 


Teachers (N=451) 


Lack of time 


143 


212 


Poorly organized 


62 


58 


Lack of commitment 


34 


109 


No worthwhile programs offered 


17 


6 


Lack of personnel 


13 


21 


Lack of money 


8 


5 


Lack of equipment/materials 


4 


15 
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Appendix Four 

Adequacy Model Development Participants 



Consultant/Presenter 



Jeff Browne 


Research Director 


Public Policy Forum 


Milwaukee 


John Myers 


Consultant 


Augenblick & Myers 


Denver 


Michael Rebeil 


Attorney at Law 


Campaign for Fiscal Equity 


New York 


Richard Rothstein 


Research Associate 


Economic Policy Institute 


Whittier 


Emily Van Dunk 


Research Coordinator 


Public Policy Forum 


Milwaukee 


December 1 998 Expert Panel 






Barry Applewhite 


Assistant Principal 


North Division High School 


Milwaukee 


Stacey Basting 


Curriculum Director 


Eau Claire School District 


Eau Claire 


Bob Beglinger 


President 


Wl Federation of Teachers 


Chippewa Falls 


Dick Best 


Grade 6 Teacher 


Glen Hills Middle School 


Grafton 


Ken Black 


Manager-Financial Planning 


Milwaukee Public Schools 


Milwaukee 


Bob Borch 


Asst. Supt. of Finance & 
Operations 


Elmbrook School District 


Brookfield 


Jo Anne Caldwell 


Director of Teacher 
Education 


Cardinal Stritch University 


Milwaukee 


Nancy Clark 


Science Teacher 


Monona Grove High School 


Madison 


Paulette Copeland 


President 


Milwaukee Teachers 
Education Association 


Milwaukee 


Beverly Cross 


Associate Dean 


UWM School of Education 


Milwaukee 


Cristina 

Diaz-Arntzen 


Teacher 


Rose Glen Elementary 


Waukesha 


Steven Dold 


Deputy State Superintendent 


Dept of Public Instruction 


Madison 


Winnie Doxsie 


President, Wl PTA 


Wisconsin PTA 


Appleton 


Virgilyn Driscoll 


Executive Director 


Wl Alliance for Arts & Education 


Oconomowoc 


Tim Duax 


Principal 


Atwater School 


Shorewood 


Laurie Friedrich 


Staff Development 
Coordinator 


Wauwatosa West HS 


Wauwatosa 


James Gibson 


Consultant 


Wisconsin Education 
Association Council 


Brookfield 


Brenda Harvey 


Teacher 


Hartford University School 


Milwaukee 


Sandy 

Johannsen-Brand 


Principal 


McKinley Middle School 


Racine 


Barb Keresty 


Instructional Support 
Teacher 


Glenn Stephens Elementary 


Madison 


Andrew Kuemmel 


Mathematics Teacher 


Edgerton High School 


Brookfield 
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T. Kwiatkowski 


Alternative Education 
Director 


CESA -1 


West Allis 


Robert Larson 


Principal 


Briilion High School 


Briilion 


Jeff Leverich 


Research Coordinator 


Wisconsin Education 
Association Council 


Madison 


Darcy Luoma 


Education Outreach 
Specialist 


Institute for Wisconsin's Future 


Madison 


Jackie Muirhead 


Spanish Teaching Assistant 


UW-Milwaukee 


Shorewood 


Larry Nelson 


Language Arts Teacher 


Butler Middle School 


Waukesha 


Robert Nelson 


Director of Technology 


Milwaukee Public Schools 


Milwaukee 


Bob Peterson 


Editor, 5th Grade Teacher 


Rethinking Schools 


Milwaukee 


Robert Richardson 


Dept, of Education 


UW -La Crosse 


La Crosse 


Rochelle Robkin 


President 


Wl Art Education Assoc. 


Baraboo 


Karen Royster 


Executive Director 


Institute for Wisconsin’s Future 


Milwaukee 


Gale Ryczek 


District Administrator 


Bristol School District 


Bristol 


Glenn Schmidt 


Special Education Teacher 


Northside Elementary 


Sun Prairie 


Eileen Schwalbach 


Professor of Education 


Mount Mary College 


Milwaukee 


Ken Swenson 


Washington High School 


Milwaukee 




Jo Ann Truss 


Principal 


Whitefish Bay Middle School 


Milwaukee 


Steve Zemelman 


Director 


Center for City Schools 


Evanston 



May 1 999 Expert Panel 



Russ Allen 


Research Director- IPD 


Wisconsin Education 
Association Council 


Madison 


Patty Anderson 


Treasurer /Region C Advisor 


PTA 


Cable 


Lynell Anderson 


Director- Bilingual Program 


Wausau School District 


Wausau 


Barry Applewhite 


Assistant Principal 


North Division HS 


Milwaukee 


Stacey Basting 


Curriculum Director 


Eau Claire School District 


Eau Claire 


John Blankush 


Principal 


Central Junior High 


Superior 


Bob Borch 


Asst. Supt. of Finance & 
Operations 


Elmbrook School District 


Brookfield 


Bob Burke 


Legislative Coordinator 


Wisconsin Education 
Association Council 


Madison 


Jo Anne Caldwell 


Director of Teacher 
Education 


Cardinal Stritch University 


Milwaukee 


Donald Childs 


District Administrator 


Lake Mills School District 


Lake Mills 


Paulette Copeland 


President 


Milwaukee Teachers 
Education Association 


Milwaukee 


C. Diaz-Arntzen 


Teacher 


Rose Glen Elementary 


Waukesha 


Winnie Doxsie 


President, Wl PTA 


Wisconsin PTA 


Appleton 


Tim Duax 


Principal 


Atwater School 


Shorewood 
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Cynthia Eliwood 


Principal 


Hartford Avenue School 


Milwaukee 


John Fortier 


Asst. Superintendent for 
Instructional Services 


Dept, of Public Instruction 


Madison 


Laurie Friedrich 


Staff Development 
Coordinator 


Wauwatosa West HS 


Wauwatosa 


Steve Huth 


Vocational Education 
Coordinator 


Janesville School District 


Janesville 


S. Johannsen-Brand 


Principal 


McKinley Middle School 


Racine 


Barb Keresty 


Instructional Support Teacher 


Glenn Stephens Elementary 


Madison 


T. Kwiatkowski 


Alternative Education 
Director 


CESA -1 


West Allis 


Jeff Leverich 


Research Coordinator 


Wisconsin Education 
Association Council 


Madison 


Darcy Luoma 


Education Outreach 
Specialist 


Institute for Wisconsin’s Future 


Milwaukee 


Jill Matarrese 


Teacher 


Hamilton High School 


Brookfield 


Janet Mathews 


Associate Dean-Liberal Arts 
& Science 


Milwaukee Area Technical 
College 


Milwaukee 


Julie Mead 


Associate Professor 


UWM-Dept. of Admin. Leadership 


Milwaukee 


Tom Moore 


Research Coordinator 


Institute for Wisconsin’s Future 


Milwaukee 


Pablo Muirhead 


Spanish Teacher 


Shorewood Intermediate 


Shorewood 


Larry Nelson 


Language Arts Teacher 


Butler Middle School 


Waukesha 


Bob Peterson 


Editor, 5th Grade Teacher 


Rethinking Schools 


Milwaukee 


Scott Peterson 


District Administrator 


Wilmot UHS District 


Wilmot 


Joe Quick 


Legislative Liaison 


Madison School District 


Madison 


Robert Richardson 


Dept, of Education 


UW -La Crosse 


La Crosse 


Karen Royster 


Executive Director 


Institute for Wisconsin’s Future 


Milwaukee 


Gale Ryczek 


District Administrator 


Bristol School District 


Bristol 


Glenn Schmidt 


Special Education Teacher 


Northside Elementary 


Sun Prairie 


Eileen Schwalbach 


Professor of Education 


Mount Mary College 


Milwaukee 


Jane Shibilski 


President 


Wisconsin PTA 


Madison 


David Wessei 


Principal 


Spencer High School 


Spencer 


Mary Ann Zapala 


Principal 


Riverside Univ. High School 


Milwaukee 
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Appendix Five 

Adequacy Models for Elementary, Middle, and High Schools 
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Appendix Six 

School Finance and Adequacy Resource Information on the Internet 

The following web sites - all of them excellent - contain a wide range of material on Adequacy 
models, as well as many other school-finance issues. They also contain many links to other useful sites. 

http://www.ncsi.ora/proarams/educ/NCEF.htm 

Maintained by the National Center on Education Finance, part of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures. A comprehensive site. 

http://www.accessednetwork.org/ 

Home page of ACCESS - Advocacy Center for Children’s Educational Success with Standards. 
ACCESS is a part of the Campaign for Fiscal Equity, the group that brought a successful lawsuit 
against New York State’s finance system. Excellent updates on state litigation. 

http://nces.ed.aov/edfin/ 

Maintained by the National Center for Education Statistics, a part of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Another comprehensive site, with many links to data. 

http;//www.edweek.ora/context/topics/issuespaae.cfm?id:=22 

Education Week, the most authoritative news publication in K-12 education, maintains this site to 
focus on school finance. 

http://www.wcer.wisc.edu/core/finance/ 

Home page for the school-finance group of the Consortium for Policy Research in Education, a loose 
affiliation among five of the nation's top research universities. 

http://www.ed.sc.edu/drt/fiscalsia/ 

Home page of the Fiscal Issues, Policy, & Educational Finance group of the American Educational 
Research Association. Many links. Another professional organization is the American Education 
Finance Association, whose web site at http://www.aefa.org is due to be running again soon. 
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